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THE ISTHMUS CANAL AND THE 
‘* MONROE DOCTRINE.” 


T is announced that M. de Lesseps, on 
behalf of the company organized for 
the construction of the Darien Ship 

Canal, has deposited in London $150,000 as 
an earnest of the sincerity which presides 
over the undertaking and in pledge of the 
zeal with which it will be pushed to a suc- 
cessful completion. This preliminary de- 
posit was required by the Colombian 
Government in requital for the concession 
it is ready to make to any company which 
is willing to prove its faith in the prac- 
ticability of the Isthmus Canal by some- 
thing more substantial than plans and 
specifications. The fame of the eminent 
French engineer under whose auspices the 
present company is organized, the success 
which has already crowned his labors in 
connection with the Suez Canal, the irre- 
pressible energy of his character, and the 
enthusiasm with which he inspires his 
associates, would seem to indicate that we 
now stand at the threshold of an honest 
and earnest attempt to realize a dream 
which for more than two generations has 
filled the visions of statesmen, diplomatists, 
engineers and geographers. 

And yet, at the veryinception of the pro- 
ject, as now formulated in Paris, some 
grave objections of adiplomaticand dynas- 
tic nature have been interposed by the 
susceptible spirit of some among our 
countrymen, who are disposed to arrogate 
10 the United States a recognized pre- 
pohderance in selecting the route of the 
proposed canal, in forming the company 
organized to build it, and in controlling it 
after the work shall have been completed. 

Foremost among the grounds on which 
these objectionsare based is the assumption 
that it will be an infraction of the ‘* Monroe 
Doctrine” to allow an European company 
to take the initiative in such a work on 
soil which forms an integral part of the 
North and South American Continents. 
During the late extra session of Congress, 
immediately after the announcement that 
the scheme of M. de Lesseps had taken a 
definite shape as the result of the recent 
deliberations in Paris, Senator Burnside 
introduced a resvlution into the Senate 
directing the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to inquire how far the proposed move- 
ment was compatible with the declaration 
made by Mr. Monroe in-his Message of 
1823, when he asserted ‘‘as a principle, in 
which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power.” Instead of the 
word ‘‘ colonization,” Senator Burnside has 
substituted the word ‘‘ occupation,” and so 
has missed the true sense and historical 
gist of the declaration made by Mr. Monroe 
in 1823. By that declaration it was simply 
affirmed that the waste and unsettled paris 
of the New World were, then and there- 
after, no longer open to colonization by 
right of discovery, proclamation and partial 
settlement in the name of any European 
power. 

It was in this way that the North and 
South American Continents had _ been 
originally parceled out by the leading 
nations of Europe—by Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Russia and Portugal. This work of 
**golonization ” had gone on without let or 
hindrance from the first discovery of the 
New World by Columbus down almost to the 
beginning of the present century. But 
with the beginning of this century the work 
of colonization had practically come to an 
end; for, though large parts of the New 
World were still unsettled by civilized man, 
it was claimed by one power or another 
that its jurisdiction extended over the un- 
occupied as well as the already occupied 
portions of North and South America. The 
undefined nature and extent of these con- 
flicting territorial claims led to frequent 
disputes between the nations interested in 
their assertion, and the history of diplo- 
macy is filled with discussions on this 
topic down to a period so late as the ad- 





ministration of President Polk. when ‘‘the 


Oregon boundary contreversy,” so long 
pending between the United States and 
Great Britain, was finally settled in a way 
8v little satisfactory to ardent patriots, who 
asserted the rightfulness of the claim ad- 
vanced by our Government to the surren- 
dered property lying between parallel 49° 
and 54° 40/ of north latitude. 

‘‘The Monroe Doctrine,” so-called, is 
subject to such perpetual misstatement in 
our current politics, and is so constantly 
imported into discussions where it has no 
legitimate place, that it seems appropriate 
to recall its real significance and bearing 
to the notice of our readers, now that it 
has again been invoked as a caveat against 
the project of M. de Lesseps and his asso- 
ciates. 

By the terms of the Nootka Sound Con- 
vention, concluded between Great Britain 
and Spain in the year 1790, it had been 
agreed with respect to the eastern and 
western coasts of South America, and the 
islands adjacent, that no new. colonies 
should be planted by the subjects of either 
power, south of the parts already occupied 
by Spain. When, by their successful revo- 
lution, the Spanish-American States became 
free and independent of the mother-coun- 
try, it followed that they severally and 
collectively succeeded to the territorial 
right of eminent domain which had for- 
merly vested in Spain; and hence, in 1823, 
when the independence of these States was 
formally recognized by the United States 
as being definitively established, it was 
judged by Mr. John Quincey Adams, Secre- 
tary of State under President Monroe, that 
the time had come for promulgating, as a 
principle of fact and right, the doctrine 
that no part of the American Continent 
would thereafter be subject to ‘‘ colonization” 
as waste and unoccupied territory. The 
whole territory of these Continents was 
then covered by the flag of some recognized 
country, and. would, argued Mr. Adams, be 
henceforth ‘‘accessible to Europeans, and 
to each other, on this footing alone.” 

This doctrine was first formulated by Mr. 
Adams in the course of some negotiations 
between our Government and Russia with 
regard to the conflicting territorial pre- 
tenses of the United States, of Great Bri- 
tain and Russia in the northwestern parts 
of North America, and Mr. Monroe did but 
reiterate and generalize the declaration of 
his Secretary of State when he incorporated 
in his message of 1823 the statement which 
has subsequently come to be called ‘‘ the 
Monroe Doctrine.” It was directed simply 
and solely to a denial of the right of any 
European Power to plant new colonies in 
the North and South American Continents, 
and what was denied to European Powers 
was equally denied to the existing Powers 
on this side of the Atlantic. The New 
World was henceforth to be occupied and 
settled by the nationalities among whom it 
was parceled out; or if existing rights were 
disturbed, they were to bedisturbed by ces- 
sion, by purchase or by conquest, as is 
done in other parts of the world. 

The meaning and application of ‘the 
Monroe Doctrine” being thus limited by 
the history of its origin, it follows that to 
cite it as being antagonistic to schemes of 
internal improvement like the Darien Ship 
Canal is entirely to mistake its real signifi- 
eance. It is to conjure with words which 
have no meaning, and to impose a delusion 
on the popular credulity. The ‘‘ Monroe 
Doctrine” of 1823 had a definite purpose, 
and that purpose has been fully accom- 
plished; for from the date of its utterance 
no European Power has assumed to exer- 
cise the rights of ‘‘squatter sovereignty” 
on the soil of the North or South American 
Continents. 

If it be just and proper that the United 
States Government should arrogate to itself 
a pre-eminent control over the construction 
and operation of the Isthmus Canal, it is a 
pretension which must be arrogated in the 
name of our living folitical and commercial 
interests, not in the name of. a “‘ doctrine” 
which has already spent its force and whose 
applicability to the North and South Ame- 
rican Continents is no longer disputed by 
any Power under the sun. 

We had supposed that all disputed ques- 
tions of this sort, with regard to the pro- 
posed canal, were sufficiently settled by 
the Clayton-Bulwer Convention of 1850, 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. By the terms of that convention, 
after specifying certain routes then de- 
signated, the contracting parties proceed 
to hold the following language in Article 
VIII. of the convention: ‘‘The Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain, having not only desired, in enter- 
ing into this convention, to accomplish a 
particular object, bat also to establish a general 
principle, they hereby agree to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations, to any 
other practicable communications, whether 
by canal or railway, across the isthmus 
which connects North and South America, 
and especially to the inter-oceanic com- 
munications, should the same prove to be 
practicable, whether by canal or railway, 
which are now proposed to be established 
by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama.” 

We are not insensible to the considera- 
tions which assert for the United States a 
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pre-eminence of inferests in the construction 
of the isthmus canal, but we are at a loss to 
perceive how that priority of interes/s will be 
promoted by making us pre-eminently re- 
sponsible for the protection of tke canal 
against all comers. The Clayton-Bulwer 
convention proceeds on the assumption that 
our infevests will be test subversed by the 
neutraliza'ion of the canal—by inviting all 
the world to co-vperate with us and Eng- 
land in holding it ‘‘open on like terms to 
the citizens and subjects of every other 
State.” This seemed the true American 
doctrine in 1850, and we can see no good 
reason for abjuring it in 1879. If we have 
any interests which can be promoted by 
charging the Government of the United 
States with a monopoly of rights and a 
monopoly of duties and responsibilities 
with respect to the proposed canal, we 
wait to hear them specified before we com- 
mit ourselves to their assertion on any 
grounds of mere political pride and na- 
tional sensibility. 








SECRETARY SHERMAN’S SPEECH. 


NOTABLE speech on the financial 

policy of the Government and its re- 
sults was made by Secretary Sherman at 
Portland, Maine, on the 23d of Jwy. Com- 
mencing with a brief sketch of the condi- 
tion of the country in 1873, with a currency 
worth eighty-seven cents on the dollar, with 
an unnaturally high rate of interest, with 
wild and reckless waste and improvidence 
everywhere prevalent, with a depressed 
commerce and a heavy balance of trade 
against us, the Secretary proceeded to 
show that the country had extricated itself 
from all these embarrassments by the adop- 
tion of a sound financial policy, and reso- 
lute persistence, in the face of violent 
partisan opposition, in its enforcement, and 
is now more prosperous than it has been at 
any time since the panic. In this connec- 
tion he demonstrated that within the last 
five years, while our imports have de- 
creasec thirty-two per cent., our exports 
have increased fifty-eight per cent. The 
tonnage transported on our railroads has 
increased in the same time thirty-seven 
per cent. As to the production of wheat 
and corn, the two leading cereal products 
of the country, which constitute the princi- 
pal part of our exports of breadstuffs, it 
was shown that our corn crop, which was 
932,000,000 bushels in 1873, had increased 
to 1,360,000,000 last year, and in the same 
time the wheat crop had grown from 
281,000,000 to 425,000,000 of bushels. The 
cotton crop of last year was the largest 
ever grown, and our exports of cotton in- 
creased from 1,200,000,000 pounds in 1873 
to 1,608,000,000 in 1878, while the quantity 
of wool produced increased from 158,000,000 
pounds in 1873 to 207,000,000 in 1878. 

Even our shipping interests, engaged in 
foreign trade—the industry most depressed 
—show some signs of hopefulness. Another 
indication of increased business is derived 
from a statement of the exchanges at the 
twenty-two clearing-houses in the chief 
cities in the Union, from which it appears 
that for the first five months of the year 
ending June 30th, 1878, the amount of ex- 
changes in those cities was $11,936,373, 274, 
and for the same period of 1879 it was 
$14, 350,492,229, showing an increase of 
20.2 per cent. this year. 

These statistics, taken at random from a 
mass of figures embodied in Mr. Sherman's 
speech, constitute a conclusive proof of 
the wisdom of the financial policy which he 
has so successfully maintained against 
formidable opposing influences. Neces- 
sarily, in the recital of the financial 
achievements of the Administration, the 
Secretary is compelled to criticise the 
course pursued by the Democratic Congress 
in disturbing the public credit by unfriendly 
acts and propositions; but upon this point 
he speaks with judicial fairness, and shows 
quite as little of partisan feeling as can, 
under the circumstances, be expected of 
him. It cannot be doubted that the speech 
will makea very decided impression upon 
the country. In Ohio, Maine, and other 
States where the financial issue is espe- 
cially prominent, it will no doubt form the 
text-book of the Republican canvass, sup- 
plying just the information needed by every 
writer and speaker who may enter actively 
into the work of educating the voters on 
this supremely important question. 








BISMARCK AND THE VATICAN. 


HAT the Pope was by no means shorn of 
all political power in Europe when the 
temporal authority vanished from his 
grasp is abundantly proved by the present 
attitude of Prince Bismarck. It may be 
said, indeed, that the political influence 
still wielded by the Pontiff has won a signal 
victory over the foremcst statesman of the 
foremost Protestant State of Europe. 

How has it come about that the stubborn- 
willed and conscientious Bismarck has not 
only thought it wise to treat with the Vati- 
can, but has come to terms with it, and has 
virtually agreed to retreat from the memo- 
rable position against the Church which he 
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took up three years ago? A moment's re- 
trospect will show bow much Bismarck has 
yielded in order to secure the political sup- 
port of the German Catholics and the 
friendly countenance of their eloquent 
chief, Herr Windhorst. 

The Church Reform Bills, better known, 
perhaps, from their author, as the Falk 
laws, were the result of a long and bitter 
struggle between the newly created German 
Empire, flushed with the victories that 
ushered in its birth, and the German Cath- 
olics, backed by all the influence of Rome. 
The purpose of those laws was to put the 
Catholic Church in Germany completely 
under the secular arm; to deprive it of 
its allegiance to the Pope, and to compe! 
it to a single allegiance to the State; to 
subordinate all the ecclesiastical machin- 
ery to the mandates of a political and Pro- 
testant Minister, and thus to prevent 
Catholicism from becoming a centre and 
stronghold of conspiracy and reaction 
against the new order of things. By the 
Falk laws, the Minister of Public Worship 
received remarkable powers. He was 
authorized to maintain ‘discipline ” over 
every clergyman of every sect and every 
congregation in Prussia. He could try, 
expel or inhibit any pastor or priest. He 
must arbitrate between the pastor and his 
flock, in case of disagreement between 
them. No bishop, priest or pastor could 
exercise his functions within the Emperor's 
dominions, unless he took an oath of ex- 
clusive allegiance to the Empire. Before 
any license to perform the rites of religion 
was issued, the Minister, or his subordi- 
nates, rigidly examined each candidate. A 
defiance of the Falk laws incurred for the 
offender not only fine and suspension from 
duty, but imprisonment; and when Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski, the ablest and most 
eminent of all the German Catholic hier- 
archy, refused to obey them, he was, in fact; 
incarcerated for many months. Jesuits 
were, moreover, incontinently expelled and 
prohibited from German territory. 

Such was the rampart which Bismarck, 
aided by his earnest and indefatigable col- 
league, Dr. Falk, reared against the danger 
of that process of undermining the Empire 
which he believed the German Catholics to 
have at heart; and such are tho laws which, 
up to this hour, have kept their Church 
under the control of the power of the 
State. 

It did not, however, need the resignation 
of Dr. Falk to apprise us that the Chancel- 
lor has recognized the necessity of retreat- 
ing from the position thus assumed three 
years ago. Dr. Falk could not remain in 
office when he saw that the cause to which 
he had devoted his utmost energies, and 
upon which his fame chiefly rests, had lost 
its hold on Bismarck’s mind; and his re- 
tirement only serves to indicate that a re- 
versal of ecclesiastical policy has been at 
last fully determined upon. It may still 
be that Bismarck’s heart is in sympathy 
with the Falk policy, and that, were he en- 
tirely free from political entanglement, he 
would still firmly enforce it. But there 
can be no doubt that an overwhelming 
party necessity has driven him from it. 
Gradually Bismarck has been drifting away 
from that great Liberal Party by whose 
aid he has thus far been building up the 
fabric of the new German Empire. The 
Liberals have come to recognize that they 
have been assisting rather at the construc- 
tion of a mighty bureaucratic despotism 
than at that of a constitutional régime; and 
again and again, within the past two years, 
they have opposed the measures which Bis- 
marck has brought forward in the Reich- 
stag. The breach has grown wider from 
month to month, until now the wearied and 
badgered Chancellor has turned in another 
direction for the support he needs and must 
have if he is to continue at the head of Ger- 
man affairs. - He now aims to receive that 
support from the Conservative and Catholic 
Parties. The Conservative or Junker Party, 
representing the aristocracy and the old re- 
actionary element in German politics—the 
Tories, in a word, of Germany—do not and 
cannot control a majority of the Reichstag. 
It remains, therefore, to conciliate the 
“centre,” which is the technical party 
name of the Catholic deputies. To do this, 
Bismarck must sacrifice the principle of 
the Falk laws, and win the ostensible 
friendship, at least, of the Roman Pontiff. 
According to the information recently made 
public, it seems probable that this 1econ- 
ciliation has already been effected; or, at 
least, that an understanding has been 
arrived at. Germany will have a veto on 
the appointments of German bishops; on 
the other hand, the Falk laws, though not 
repealed, will be winked at and not en- 
forced. It will be very easy to ignore 
them, in such a régime as Bismarck has 
established and still rules; and his reward 
will come in the shape of the united sup- 
port of the Catholic centre. 

These events foreshadow more stirring 
political times in Germany than have 
occurred since the promotion of William of 
Hohenzollern to the Imperial dignity. The 
Liberals will not sit submissive under what 
they regard as Bismarck’s desertion of his 
declared principles and party allegiunce. 
We may look for an agitation which will 
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have for its aim the downfall of the great 
Chancellor; who may find that even his 
vast influence and prestige must yield be- 
fore the reforming forces of the time. 


EVENTS ABROAD. 


HE British were bound to beat the Zulus 
in the long run, and the battle of the 
4th of July, in which the blacks suffered 
enormous loss and fled in dismay, oyght to 
realize peace. The solid square that saved 
Quatre Bras and won Waterloo again 
proved of signal service to England, while 
the dusky warriors would seem to have 
flung themselves against the ‘‘hedge of 
steel” with a valor that has earned for 
them the reputation of a brave and a fight- 
ing nation. This slice of luck came never 
a whit too soon to Lord Chelmsford, and 
just in time to save his impeachment by 
the Radicals, and through them by the 
country. Should Cetewayo persist in fight- 
ing, his brother Okan, who surrendered 
some time ago, will be used as a bulwark 
between him and the British Colonies. 
Cetewayo is said to have retired toa new 
kraal, built when the war first broke out, 
fifteen miles north of Ulundi, and ap- 
proached only through a long and narrow 
ravine, and where he has some of his chief 
regiments with him as a body-guard. 

John Bright has declared, what everybody 
has known for many «w long day, that the 
British rule in India is a gigantic failure, 
and to govern Asia by rules sent from 
Downing Street amounts to a farce. Twenty- 
five millions sterling deficit in four years ! 
Mr. Bright is, of course, bitterly assailed 
by the Government organs; but invective 
is not argument, nor will scathing, polished 
periods save Asia from bankruptcy. The 
Hindoo, too, loveth not the imperious ser- 
vants of his Imperial mistress, and another 
famine may reproduce the uprising of ’57. 

‘‘Jimmy” Lowther, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, has announced in the Commons 
a tag to the University Bill which will pro- 
vide exhibitions, prizes, scholarships and 
fellowships similar to those conferred by 
the London University. This proposition 
is generally accepted as calculated to lead 
to a settlement of the question on a satis- 
factory basis. 

The Italian Senate has abolished the 
grist-tax, which has long been a grievous 
burden on the food, and therefore on the in- 
dustry, of the people. The King of Italy is 
sorely troubled with a hacking cough, ac- 
companied by blood-spitting, and although 
his physicians urge him to give up smok- 
ing, His Majesty very distinctly refuses. 
No immediate danger is apprehended, but 
King Humbert is, undoubtedly, in a very 
delicate conaitien. 

A divided house cannot stand, and the 
House of Bonaparte is sorely divided 
within itself. The recent caucus, at which 
but 54 Bonapartist Senators and Deputies, 
out of 115, put in an appearance, demon- 
strated very clearly that ‘‘Plon-Plon’’ is 
not their man, nor do they care for the issue 
of his loins either. The idea of a p’ébiscite is 
gaining solidity, and it is being urged 
‘**breast high” by De Cassagnac in the Pays. 
Prince Jerome is taunted with having the 
fear of exile before his eyes in the event of 
his issuing a manifesto, for he would re- 
ceive orders to pack up within an hour of 
its appearance. The Government who re- 
fused permission to MacMahon, Canrobert 
and Le Bouf to attend the funeral of the 
Prince Imperial would be but too glad to 
pounce upon ‘* Plon-Plon” and banish him 
with ‘this brats” from French soil.— 
It is stated that most of the Bonapartist 
papers in France, chiefly in the provinces, 
are on the point of suspending publication, 
in consequence of the Prince Imperial’s 
demise. They lived chiefly on subsidies 
sent from Chiselhurst, which the ex- 
Empress has no intention of continuing for 
the benefit of her beloved cousin.— Blanqui, 
the veteran revolutionist, is again a candi- 
date for the Chamber of Deputies from 
Bordeaux, and special efforts are to be 
made to secure his election.—Four ladies 
of the best French society are recorded 
amongst the successful exhibitors at the 
Paris Salon, whose works have been bought 
by amateurs.—The announcement that Von 
Moltke is about to retire from his post as 
chief of the general staff of the Germanarmy 
is officially denied. He will remain in com- 
mand until the estimates applicable to the 
proposed reforms in the army shall have 
been prepared. 

It is announced that as the result of an 
agreement between England and Franceasto 
the Egyptian Question, the Commission of 
Inquiry will be re-established, with Mr. 
Rivers Wilson as its President, and Messrs. 
Baring and de Blegnitres as Controllers. A 
counter project is said to be on foot for the 
appointment of an international commission 
of allthe great Powers to control the finances 
of Egypt. —M. de Lesseps continues his agi- 
tation of the Darien Canal project. Ina re- 
cent speech at Bordeaux he declared that 
American support had been secured for the 
enterprise, and that nine of the principal 
financial eatablishments in Paris had pro- 
mised theiraid. He added that he would 
have the co-operation at Panama of the 





same engineers who accompanied him to 
Suez.—An evidence of growing modera- 
tion in Russia is furnished in the fact that 
a commission has been appointed to exam- 
ine whether the censorship of the newspa- 
per press cannot be replaced by some 
system of supervision which shall allow of 
greater latitude to the press, while at the 
same time preserving the Government's 
control.—An American, Mr. Milton Farrow, 
won the Albert Prize in the shooting at 
Wimbledon, July 23d.—The probabilities 
of a war between Greece and Turkey are 
increasing. England refuses to interfere 
to compel the Turks to rectify the Greek 
frontier, and carry out the reforms pro- 
vided for in the Berlin Treaty. 

It is settled that Mile. Bernhardt, after 
her European tour, will come to this coun- 
try, where she proposes to remain at least 
a year. Her purpose is to give her first 
performance in New York in November, 
1880. It is understood that she will re- 
ceive $600 for each representation, with 
$20 a day in addition for expenses. The 
best talent procurable will be emp‘oyed, 
and the company will have the advantage 
of training and supervision at the hands of 
the first living actress. It will perhaps also 
enjoy the benefit of acting together for 
some time before going to America. 

The labor depression in England con- 
tinues. In the Oldham district, where 
$10,000,000 have been lying unproductive 
for three years, the disastrous features of 
the cotton trade are shown in one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds of debt, a 
twenty per cent. reduction in the operatives’ 
wages, mills running short time or closed, 
numerous failures, and a decrease of fifty 
per cent. in the value of house property. 








CarerFut. estimates place the production of 
coal during the present year at 30,000,000 
tons. Up to this date 12,750,000 tons have 
been mined, against 7,300,000 tons for the cor- 
responding period last year. The amount of 
coal mined in 1877 was 21,000,000 tons. 





Tue exportation of breadstuffs during the 
eleven months ending with May last exceeded 
in value, for the first time in the history of the 
country, the combined value of the cotton and 
tobacco exports, the two great staples of the 
South. It would seem, if this statement be 
correct, that King Cotton is at last dethroned, 
indeed. 





Tue cental system whieh goes into effect in 
this city on the Ist of October is likely to be 
generally adopted throughout the country. 
Under this system all dealings in grain, flour. 
meal, provisions, and a great variety of other 
articles, will be exclusively on the basis of 
weight, the unit of transactions to be the pound 
avoirdupois, and the multiple thereot to be 
the cental of 100 pounds avoirdupois. 





Four nunprep Russian Mennonites, who ar- 
rived at this port last weck, proceeded at once 
to the Northwest, where they will settle as 
farmers. These immigrants brought with 
them $400,000 in money, with other effects, 
and, should the present disorders in Russia 
continue, they will no doubt be followed by 
thousands of others, anxious to enjoy, unmo- 
lested, the blessings of free government. 


Tue Board of Health has at length taken 
steps to secure a survey of the tenement- 
houses of this city, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the internal arrangements of the buildings, 
the means of ventilation, number of persons 
living in the various rooms, and the manner 
in which the sanitary regulations are ob- 
served. Had this work been performed 
earlier in the season the results would have 
been much more beneficial in averting possible 
disease than they are now likely to be. 





Late dispatches from Mexico represent that 
President Diaz has shown unusual firmness in 
dealing with parties implicated in the recent 
attempt at revolution, without regard to their 
rank or condition. His action introduces a 
novel era in Mexican history, and respect for 
legal authority and established government is 
increasing. Joaquin Baranda, who was Gov- 
ernor of Campechi during the administration 
of President Lerdo, and several other leading 
men of that State, are charged with taking 
part in the conspiracy, and have been taken 
to the City of Mexico for trial. 





Tue reports of the fabulous mineral deposits 
developed in Colorado and other Western States 
and Territories are likely, it is believed by 
shrewd observers, to Jead to another era of 
wild-cat speculation. The low rates ruling 
for money, and the difficulty of making profit- 
able investments, will stimulate the fever in 
the blood of speculators, and it will not, per- 
haps, be difficult to dispose, upon the stock- 
market, of shares in companies representing 
claims of only moderate if not altogether ficti- 
tious value. The public should be warned in- 
time of the possible dangers of “ buying into ” 
corporations of this sort, and no person should 
make investments in any of them without 
careful inquiry as to their character and the 
value of the property they put upon sale. 





Tue health authorities of Little Rock, Ark., 
assert the doctrine of “ States Rights,” ina very 
positive form. They have refused to permit 
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the United States mails coming from fever-in- 
fected districts to be taken from the cars, and 
have prohibited all agents handing the mails 
from stopping at that city, thus directly an- 
tagonizing the efforts of the Post Office De- 
partment to keep mail communication open in 
all parts of the South. This action is in curi- 
ous contrast with that of the Southern Con- 
gressmen who, at the recent session, insisted 
upon the broadest application of the doctrine 
of national sovereignty in the establishment 
of the National Board of Health. This Board, 
by-the-way, appearse so far to have failed 
utterly to realize the expectations of those 
who urged its creation. 





TuE prediction that the jury in the case of 
Colonel Thomas Buford, recently on trial at 
Owenton, Ky., for the deliberate murder of 
Judge Elliott, would, on account of the social 
standing of the accused and the pressure 
brought to bear in his behalf, render a verdict 
of acquittal, has not been justified by the 
event. Buford has not been acquitted, but 
convicted, and his punishment fixed at impris- 
onment for life,and so far as appears, the 
verdict meets with very general approval. It 
is gratifying to find that the quality of Ken- 
tucky justice has been underrated, and that 
assassination and murder can no longer be 
perpetrated with impunity by bullies who 
fancy themselves to be so securely entrenched 
socially as to be beyond the reach of the law. 





THERE are intimations that the exodus of 
negroes trom the South is likely to be renewed 
in the coming Autumn on a vastly greater 
scale than has been anticipated. In one district 
of Alabama it is said that not less than 15,000 
are preparing to leave. The same rate from 
other districts would take 100,000 from 
Alabama alone. A colored member of Con- 
gress from that State says “his people are 
infatuated with the idea of going North this 
Fall, and no earthly power can prevent them. 
No matter if they have to walk and beg bread, 
they are going. It 1s as useless to argue with 
them about itas to debate with the east wind.” 
Committees are now in Kansas looking fora 
location for one or two thousand families. and 
other committees will probably go to southern 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio for the same purpose. 





Ir is announced that a syndicate of French 
capitalists are prepared to cut a canal across 
the Florida peninsula, provided the Legisla- 
ture of that State will make to the company 
certain concessions, including exemption from 
taxation for a certain number of years. The 
capital at hand for the purpose is said to be 
$30,000,000. Such a water-way would be of 
immense service to the traffic of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and to our general commerce. 
The route found most desirable by preliminary 
survey lies across the State of Florida, from 
the vicinity of Cedar Keys to the vicinity of 
St. Augustine or Jacksonville, a distance of 
about one hundred and ten miles, and will 
effect a saving of about five hundred miles, as 
against the distance now traversed by vessels 
between the ports of the Gulf States and those 
of the Atlantic States. It is roughly estimated 
that the cost of constructing the canal will be 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. It remains 
to be seen whether Florida will grant the 
concessions asked for. 


An Indian employed as an agency black- 
smith in the Indian Territory has made him- 
self an object ot national curiosity by actually 
asking a reduction of his salary. He was once 
a “blanket Indian,” a nomad of the Plains, 
living from hand to mouth ; but, having some 
ambition, he abandoned his roving habits, > 
plied himself to industrial pursuits, gradually 
rising in the scale, until now he is in receipt of 
an annual salary of $700. By economy and in- 
dustry, he has acquired one hundred head of 
cattle, besides mules and horses ; forty acres 
of good land, adjoining the agency. twenty of 
which are in corn ; a good house, barn, and a 
well. In consequence of these agreeable sur- 
roundings, he feels that he can live with less 
salary than he has been receiving, and that 
the remuneration for his services as black- 
smith for this fiscal year may be $600 instead 
of $700.as heretofore. The example afforded 
by this * barbarian ” is as novel as it is com- 
mendable ; but it would be rash to conclude 
that it will be emulated by any overwhelming 
number of public officials of the “ more favored 
race.” 





Tue iron trade is more active and prosper- 
ous than it has been for years. The secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Association of the United 
States gives it as his opinion that more iron 
and steel will be turned out in this country 
this year than in any one year in our history. 
What is better, this large production is in an- 
swer to the demand, and manufacturers are 
not, as in many past years, piling up stocks in 
order to keep the furnaces in blast. Prices 
have not advanced to any considerable extent, 

et they are from ten to fifteen per cent. 

igher than last Fall, when figures were lower 
than ever before in this country. The Phila- 
delphia Record says on the subject : 


**The condition of the Philadelphia market at 
the present time is highly encouraging. The de- 
mand for pig iron and muck bar is very active, and 
lots are taken as soon as offered. The makers of 
structural iron have their hands full, and prospects 
of great activity for some time to come. The 
amount of business done in sheet iron in this local- 
ity for the past six months is without precedent, 
and a heavy Fall trade, combined with a general 
advance in prices, is anticipated. The same ap- 
plies to bariron. A considerable amount of busi- 
ness is being done in steel rails. High prices could 
be obtained for present deliveries, but the mills 
have their capacities engaged to such an extent 
that orders can only be taken for delivery many 
months hence. The demand for the delivery of 
iron rails during the next quarter is very urgent.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Postmaster-GeneraL Key and party visited 
Halifax last week. 


Cuaries P. James has been appointed Chief 
Justice of the District of Columbia 


Tue New York Republican State Convention 
will be held at Saratoga, September 3d. 


Tue Louisiana Constitutional Convention fin- 
ished its labors and adjourned on July 23d. 


Tue Republicans of Pennsylvania have nomi- 
nated Samuel Butler tor State Treasurer. 


Secretary Suerman addressed Republican 
mass-meetings at Portland, Augusta, Bangor and Lew- 
iston, Maine, last week, 


Importers und refiners of sugar express them- 
selves generally as opposed to the new rule of grading 
by the polariscope test. 


Tue Government is unable to buy silver for the 
Mint in California, owing to the high prices demanded 
by Western bullion-dealers, 


Reavy rains have fallen in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, where the corn and other crops were threatened 
with destruction by drought. 


Tue Congressional Labor Committee has started 
for California to investigate the condition of industries 
there, and will stop en roule at Chicago and other points, 


TueE negotiations between William IJ. Vander- 
bilt and certain Western roads for the joint use of the 
Lake Shore Road between Toledo and Detroit have come 
to an end, 


Tue American Otological Society held its twelfth 
annual session in Newport, R. L, July 23d. There was 
a large attendance from all parts of the country, anda 
few delegates from Canada. 


A convention of the friends of General Butler 
who desire his nomination for Governor of Massacbu- 
setts, will be held at Worcester, September 2d. General 
Butler bas consented to run. 


Ow1nG to the inability of the Government to 
continue revenue operations, illicit distilleries are start- 
ing up again in North Carolina, and licensed establish. 
ments are forced to suspend, 


Secretary SHERMAN has issued orders direct- 
ing that the large supply of silver dollars in the vaults 
of the Sub-Treasuries shall be paid out in settlement of 
accounts with the Government, 


Tue City of New York has been enjoined from 
enforcing a judgment, recently obtained in the United 
States Supreme Court, against the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company for $150,000 personal taxes. 


TueEre arrived at this port during June, 1879, 
15,929 immigrants, against 9,506 for the corresponding 
period of 1878. The arrivals tor the year ending June 
30th last were 99,224, against 72,163 during the year 
preceding. 


Tue Republicans of Wisconsin held a State 
Convention at Madison, July 23d, and re nominated 
Governor Smith on the first ballot, All the other State 
officers were re-nominated by acclimation. The 23d 
being the twenty-filth anniversary of the formation of 
the Republican party of Wisconsin, two large meetings 
were held, at which speeches were made by the officers 
of the Convention of 1854, by Senator Chandler, Mr. 
Garfield and others. 


A mutinous convict at Sing Sing, named John 
Barrett, on July 25th stabbed and seriously injured 
Keeper Patrick Mackin. An exciting pursuit followed, 
and while in the act of throwing a heavy hammer at 
Keeper Jon H. Good, Barrett was shot and instantly 
killed by that officer. A coroner’s jury declared the 
killing justifiable. A revolt of the prisoners, many of 
whom rallied in defense of Barrett, was only prevented 
by the courage of the posse ot officers. 


Tue yellow fever continues to spread in Mem- 
phis, Texn., where over 100 cases have been reported, 
and many others, not reported, are known to have oc- 
curred. The disease is of a less violent type than last 
year. The exodus from the city has been very general, 
25,000 persons having fled, and the fever has been car- 
ried to several points in Mississippi, and to Louisville in 
Kentucky. Eleven refugees arrived in New York, July 
22d; three days after one of the number died, and two 
others are sick witb yellow fever. The survivors were 
sent to Quarantine. 


Foreign. 


Tux trial of 200 Nihilists by court-martial will 
begin at Odessa in August. 


Cuaries Lanpsegr, the painter, brother of the 
late Sir Edwin Landseer, is dead, 


Tue Marquis of Hartington has declared his be- 
lief that a dissolution of the British Parliament is imini- 
nent. 


Apvices from Valparaiso report that large rein- 
forcements have been sent to the Chilian Army on the 
Peruvian frontier, 


Tur British House of Commons has ordered the 
arrest of two persons who ollered to sell the decision of 
a committee of that body. 


Governor-GEenreraL Lorne has removed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Letellier of the Province of Quebec, and 
appointed Dr. Robitaille as his successor, 


Aw exhibition of inventions, exemplifying the 
application of science to indusiry, has been opened in 
Paris uoder the Presidency of M. Jules Simon. 


Presipent Cavaut, of Hayti, has abdicated. 
Three hundred persons were killed and 130 houses 
burned during the riots in Port-au-Prince, June 30th 
and July 1st and 2d, 


A Bertin correspondent declares that there is 
no serious misunderstanding between Germany and the 
United States on the subject of compelling American 
citizens of German birth to do military service 


A councit of foreign bondholders in London 
has telegraphed, on behalf of the holders of Louisiana 
bonds, a strong protest against the measures of go called 
repudiation proposed by the Louisiana Constitutional 
Convention. 


An epidemic resembling cholera has made its 
appearance at Hiogo, Japan. The number of cases in 
the Hiogo distriet at the latest dates was 634, of which 
about one-third had proVed fatal. The epidemic also 
prevails at Osaka. 


Apairat Ammen, in his report upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Inter-oceanic Canal Congress in Paris, 
reccommends that the Government of the United Statea 
form a commies:on of the ablest engineers of the army, 
and invite the most eminent civil engineers of this coun- 
try and of those European countries represented in the 
Paris Congress to meet and discuss the whole matter, un- 
embarrassed by the rival personal interests which at- 
tached to the grants secured by the French engineers, 
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TEWFIK L, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


N June 27th, 1879, a firman was issued by the Sub- 
lime Porte, deposing Ismail Pasha, and appoint- 
ing Prince Tewfik, his eldest son, successor. The 
new Khédive is twenty-eight years of age, and is 
Ismail Pasha’s only son who has not received an 
education in Europe. Prince Tewfik, although 
a good horseman, has never taken much interest in 
athletic exercises, but has to a great extent led the 
lite of a student, reading much, and taking a lively 
interest in Continental politics. He is the founder 
and president of the free schools at Cairo, which he 
conducts for the advantage of members of all na- 
tions and creeds. He lives entirely a [europeenne, 
and has only one wile, the Princess Eminelo, by 
whom he has had one son, Prince Abbas-Bey, born 
July 14¢4, 1874. ; 

The tirman revoked the rights heretofore invested 
in the Khédive ot making treaties. This action 
gave grave offense to the English and French Am- 
bassadors, and they presented identical notes to the 
Sultan on July 20th, confirming the representations 
they had previously made concerning the revoca- 
tion, and declaring that the Sultan would be held 
responsible for any serious consequences created in 
Egypt thereby. An attempt having been made to 
secure the withdrawal of the notes, the Ambassa- 
dors on the following day emphatically refused, in- 
sisting upon the restoration of all the powers of the 
Khédive granted by the firman of 1873, The latest 
intelligence on the situation is a dispatch from 
Berlin, dated Jaly 24th, which said: ‘ As the firman 
submitted to the English and French Ambassadors 
at Constantinople curtails the Khédive’s right to 
conclude treaties, Tewfik Pasha has signified his in- 
ability to conduct the Government unless this privi- 
lege is accorded him.” 


A SPIRITUALIST CAMP-MEETING. 


BEAUTIFUL grove near Willett’s Station, on 

the Bound Brook Railroad, in Bucks County, 
Pa., was last week the scene of an interesting en- 
campment of Spiritualists, held under the auspices 
of the First Association of Spiritualists of Philadel- 
phia. The spot where the tabernacle and some 
fifty tents were set up is shut in by two hills in 
miniature ; the shade was so perfect that only now 
and then a ray of sunshine found its way among the 
whispering leaves overhead. In the rear of the 
point on which the broad platform was erected runs 
the Neshaminy Creek, between banks overhung 
for three-quarters ofa mile with spreading branches. 
Most of the residents of the neighborhood call it 
Chamounix. Two dozen gracet(ul skiffs floated at a 
landing, and the entire scene was picturesque and 
enchanting. 

The encampment opened on Monday, July 21st, 
when some 600 persons were present. The exer- 
cises consisted of singing, addresses, etc. Among 
others a Mrs. E. L. Watson, of Titusville, Pa., ad- 
dressed the meeting, first pe | herself in a trance 
by lifting her face to the sky and rubbing her fore- 
head with her hands. She talked in a monotone, 
enunciating all the minor syllables and unimportant 
words with peculiar distinctness. Her theme was 
the relation of earth to the spirit-land. She said 
that none should escape the responsibility of parent- 
age, even of unborn children. When a parent who 
had rejoiced that he had been freed from the cares 
of parentage crossed to spirit-land, he would find 
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TEWFIK PASHA, SHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


that even these littlest ones would be placed on his 
shoulders, and he would have to begin the task of 
bringing them up. Her language was fluent and 
often poetic. When she had finished she rubbed 
her hands across her forehead, gave two con- 
vulsive starts, and then opening her eyes wide, 
seemed to be startled to see an audience before 
her. Mrs. Watson opened both morning and even- 
ing sessions with prayers, or, as they were called, 
invocations. Each time she put herself in a trance 
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before she began. 
full-page view. 
The exercises on the opening day were duplicated 
on those that followed, possessing the features pe- 
culiar to all gatherings of this sort. Between the 
regular sessions, persons not on the programme as 
speakers frequently addressed knots of sympa- 


We illustrate the scene in a 


thizers gathered here and there about the grounds;_ 


but the Association was careful to disavow the some- 
what remarkable views advanced by some of these 
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volunteer expositors of the faith. The kitchens and 
dining-room of the regular attendants had no other 
roof than the umbrageous foliage, under which, or 
at the doors of their tents, they cooked and ate 
their food with perfect freedom and real enjoyment. 
The evenings were sometimes spent by the young 
people in dancing, promenading in the romantic 
walks of the grove, or in other amusements charac- 
teristic of the ordinary country camp-meeting. 
Colonel S. P. Kane is President of the Camp-meet- 
ing Association which had this assembly in charge, 
and much of its success is due to his energy and 
enthusiasm. 





THE NEW CAMPAIGN AGAINST SITTING 
BULL. 


| consequence of the reports that bands ot Sioux 

from Sitting Bull’s encampment in Canada had 
crossed the line, and while ostensibly hunting 
buffalo were raiding isolated white settlements, 
orders were issued in the lattér part of June to 
General Nelson A. Miles to organize and put in 
motion, with all haste, a strong column to drive 
the Indians back. With his accustomed alacrity 
the famous young Indian fighter proceeded to 
execute his orders, and as we write has already 
had an encounter with the invading hostiles. He 
established his supply depot at Old Fort Peck, 
using the steamers /tosebud and Dakota in gather- 
ing his men and materials. On the 8th of June two 
companies of the Sixth Infantry arrived at the 
camp, and a few hours later the Dakota appeared 
with supplies of all kinds for the expedition. On the 
morning of the 9th his scouts reported at the south 
bank of the Missouri. Throughout that day the 
boats were engaged in transporting troops, friendly 
Indians, guns, ammunition, etc., to the north bank. 
General Miles took his departure from Fort Benton, 
July 14th, with 800 men. He left a guard at Fort 
Peck and four companies at Mussel Shell, and 
started north with the rest. He has with him a 
battery of six Rodman and Hotchkiss guns, 140 
boxes of shell, 22,000 rounds of revolver cartridges, 
200,000 rounds of rifle cartridges, twenty-five travois 
and several ambulances, 

The first intelligence from the moving colamn 
wasin the form of a dispatch from Fort Keogh, 
which said an engagement took place near the 
mouth of Beaver Creek on the 17th, between two 
companies of troops and Lieutenant Clark’s Indian 
scouts of General Miles’s command, and 300 hostile 
Sioux. The troops lost four Indian scouts killed, 
and two soldiers were wounded. When General 
Miles’s main column, which was twelve miles be- 
hind, came up, the Indians were pursued fifteen 
miles, but made their escape to Sitting Buall’s 
camp, which was but a few miles off, and on th’s 
side the line. Bear Wolf’s banc of Crows, who 
are at Terry’s Landing, report 300 lodges of Sioux 
on this side of the Missouri, on their way to Keogh 
to make friends with the whites. 

On July 24th, Secretaries McCrary, Thompson 
and Schurz had a conference at the War Depart- 
ment with regard to the present Indian outlook in 
the Northwest. They were unanimously of the 
opinion that every precaution to prevent hostilities 
with the Indians should be taken, and as positive 
orders have been sent to General Miles to proceed. 
cautiously and quietly, and not to bring on a war, 
no serious conflict is anticipated, although, of 
course, it cannot be known what action Sitting Bull 
may take should he perceive the soldiers near the 
Canadian line. It is thought to be the intention of 
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General Miles to approach the border with a view 
to reconnoitring Sitting Bull’s camp. With refer- 
ence to the reports from American sources that 
Sitting Bull’s band is on the warpath, the Canadian 
Department of the Interior does not credit any such 
ramors. Recent advices trom the Northwest say 
that Sitting Bull and his men are peaceably in- 
clined. Their relations with the mounted police 
were never more satisfactory. Itis believed there 
that General Miles has been misled by the traders 
and scouts, who are always anxious for a fight. All 
is quiet within the Canadian territory. 





THEOS MASQUERADE. 
Won Miss Theobald Sturgis made up her 


mind to spend the Summer in Plucka- 

minia, she felt she had touched the 
sublime heights of the heroic. It is true, the 
motive which urged her to this decision was 
only a selfish, though sensible, regard for the 
laws of health.. But the courage which could 
impel the young woman of fashion to give 
up aseason at Newport and voluntarily exile 
herself to a season of rustic hermitage at West 
Brier Farms, she felt could not animate and 
sustain the usual young woman of fashion. And 
there certainly did seem a show of reason for 
the beautiful Miss Theo’s good opinion of her- 
self. There was no denying the fact that inside 
of that round, goiden crowned head was stored 
away an uncommonly weighty ballast of com- 
mon sense. Two Winters of Germans, {late 
hours, the whirl of a New York society career, 
the caveer, too, of a belle and beauty, having 
done their work, and the pallor of nervous ex- 
haustion having set its seal of the lily on her 
cheeks, and its grasp of weary weakness on 
her strong young frame, she did what not one 
girl in a thousand ever does—she carried out 
to the very letter her doctor's prescription. 
The prescription was nothing worse than the 
strongest possible doses of rest of mind, plenty 
of vigorous exercise, and an existence under 
the open sky, where the sun and air could 
have their own way with her. All these could 
be taken in but one one place, and that place 
was West Brier Farms. And to West Brier 
Farms she went. 

The Farms was the old homestead the 
Sturgis family had all been born in, and, in 
the usual migratory American fashion, had all 
gone away from. All. but Aunt Kezia, who, 
having married a farmer, led the life of a 
tarmer’s wife. Theo had made yearly Summer 
visitations here in her childhood. But what 
seemed a heaven of fun at ten, was naturally 
a Paradise Lost at twenty. She could scarcely 
find hidden joys in stealing birds’ eggs now, 
nor taste the sweet, keen rapture attendant 
upon raspberry-jam thieving exploits in dark 
pantries at her present advanced period. Thus, 
armed as she was with the best resolutions in 
the world to find pleasurable possibilities in 
the routine of farmhouse life, at the end of two 
weeks she was forced to face the sense of in- 
tolerable dullness. She could not read novels 
all day ; there was a limit even to her sleep- 
ing capacities, and Aunt Kezia was busy milk- 
ing, churning, cooking, sweeping, dusting, 
darning and mending from morning till night ; 
while Cousin Den was in the very heart of his 
haying and mowing season. 

“What's the matter? Be ye tired, child ?” 
Aunt Keziah’s shrill voice cried out one day 
above the clatter of her milkpails. For Theo 
lay curled up on the queer, crooked sofa in the 
queer, old stone kitchen, and had sighed a 
sigh which, whether uttered or breathed 
in all languages under the sun, means “ Oh, 
dear !” 

The two women offered a contrast present- 
ing excellent artistic effects. 

Aunt Kezia, spare and angular, the tall, lean 
figure on which the loose calico gown hung 
limp, showing all the bony outlines that work 
and labor had carved in shoulder, flat chest, 
and general lankness of build. On the face 
the same pinching lines of labor in the thin, 
hollow cheek, long chin, and prematurely 
wrinkled brow. But in the kindly, keen, 
quick eye, the mouth with its smile of helpful 
cheeriness, and the voice that for all its nasal 
twang was pitched on the key of human sym- 
pathy, these it was that uttered the softer 
messages of that eternal youth of a loving 
heart neither trouble nor trial can age. 

In Miss Theo's appearance there was a gro- 
tesque incongruousness, She could scarcely be 
said to be in keeping with her “ environment.” 
She exhaled the very essence of the fashions 
of the period, and the seal of the last century 
was written in every corner of the old stone 
house. 

“There's Cousin Den; why shouldn't he 
teach me to mow? That ought to be good ex- 
ercise.” 

In another instant she was out of the 
.ouse, standing bareheaded in the noonday 
sun, all her condemned lace-edged skirts 
caught with one hand, while with the other 
she tried to shield her eyes from the blinding 
light. To drop the skirts and seize the scythe 
was but the work ofan instant. But to hold 
it and swing it was another matter. Mowing, 
naturally, proved too good exercise for a hand 
and arm that had never carried anything 
heavier than a Boston rosebud bouquet. 

“ Jes step inter the barn, neow, and take a 
look at thet there heifer, an’ see ef yer ever 
seed sech a milk-white beauty,’’ was Cousin 
Den’s advice of comfort to the lovely Miss 
Theo for her disappointment at not being able 
to swing a six-pound scythe. 

Cows had hitherto been prominent in Miss 
Theo’s country experience as something to be 
run away from. But the mild, bovine gaze 
from this particular cow in miniature put a 
new conception of a possible attitude towards 
the brindle species. If she wasn’t strong 
enough to mow, why shouldn't she milk a 
cow? If Den would only hold their horns and 
feet so they would neither kick nor butt, 
she felt sure she could. 

“Den!” she screamed, across the meadows 
of daisies and buttercups, which ran a river 
of flowers between them. “Den! I want to 





milk one of these cows. Won't you come and 


hold it?” 
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pedigree assert themselves by a thousand 
subtle and unmistakable signs. She had read 


“ Heow?” yelled back Den, as he rested on} enough to assure her that he was no common 


his scythe, wiping the falling beads of sweat. 

‘“‘ |-want-to-milk-a-cow !” accentuating the 
scream into clearer distinctness. If Miss 
Theo’s arm was weak, no such fault was to be 
found with her voice. 

‘*At this time o’ day? 
bean’t nothin’ ter milk. Ef yer must milk ’em 
yer’ll hev ter wait till milkin’-time, I reckon.” 
He stood beside her now, looking at her with 


that pitying expression with which the wisdom | 
| grass. 


rusticity has earned is apt to contemplate city 
ignorance in common farmhouse matters. 

“ Will you let me, then?” was the persistent 
rejoinder. 

“Oh, yes, yer may. Only I guess they’ll 
never give yer a drop. They’d know yer 
was only funnin’.” 

“But if I take all these things off and wear 
some of Aunt Kezia’s duds, would they let me 
then ?” 

“ Perhaps they would—ef they didn’t ketch 
a sight o’ your young face, lass. Bless yer! 
them ’ere cows knows the difference ‘twixt 
May an’ December same as the rest on us,” 
and Den chuckled a pleased chuckle at his 
—— of divination being great enough to 

now even a cow could not help admiring the 
beautiful fair face beside him. 

The beautiful Miss Theo had no sooner had 
a nibble at the novelty of farmhouse fun than 
she decided that sort of work was better 
than her kind of play. She had taken a very 
prominent part in various private theatrical 
plays, but the part of a paysanne was still 
to be performed. It is true she lacked an 
appreciative audience, but she was too true 
an artist not to rejoice in so perfect a mise en 
scene, She decided not only to play the réle 
but to dress the part to perfection. A calico 
gown, pink, hideously pink, so plain it was 
even guiltless of an overskirt; shoes a mile 
too big and hose as thick as a board; puffs 
and curls replaced by long braids hanging 
down in true Maud Miiller fashion ; sun-bon- 
nets and high check aprons—this was the cos- 
tume of this elegant young woman whose 
toilets last Winter had set the fashion. 

ller initiation in the mysteries of farmhouse 
life—its real life—was scarcely what might 
be termed slow, although it certamly was 
gradual ; for at the end of a month she had 
learned not only to do but to like to do house- 
hold drudgery. She rose with the morn, and 
to the early matins of the larks and the 
thrushes, she came in time to milk the cows, 
without their being held or awed into quietude 
by any rope attachments. Churning, perhaps, 
was her special delight, as she was possessed 
by the proud hope it might develop wondrous 
bicep curves and strength, and it was not long 
before she had won a reputation for having a 
fine hand with butter. 

“ Auntie, I think I'll milk the cows in the 
pasture this afternoon ; it’s too lovely to be shut 
up in the barn,” remarked this experienced 
young person one beautiful July day. 

“ Jes’ as yer please, dearie, only don’t let 
Spot-Eye kick you. She’s apt ter, unless she’s 
in her stall.” 

“T'll look out that she don’t get a chance,” 
and off she started, pail and stool in hand, 
singing at the top of her young, strong lungs. 
She kept on singing, trilling, roulading, in 
anything but dairymaid style. for a fortune 
had been spent in perfecting that beautiful 
clear soprano. She sang as she walked through 
the long, shady lane ; she sang when she sat on 
her three-legged stool and milked away for 
dear life. “Je suis Tilania,” the Princess’s gay 
polonaise in“ Mignon,” was being given with 
great spirit and after the most approved Ital- 
ian method, when a voice said, startlingly near 
her ear: 

“TI beg ten tousant pardons, mees, but will 
you not hab ze bonté address me to ze nearest 
road ?” 

Theo turned to look from beneath her sun- 
bonnet, and faced a waxed mustache ! 

A waxed mustache in Pluckaminia ! 

If the girl had seen a gnome in human form 
she could scarcely have been more surprised. 
For what does nota waxed mustache suggest? 
It suggests a foreign accent, and a foreign 
look, foreign ways and a foreign manner, all 
of which were here embodied in the owner of 
this particular ciréd mustache. Theo's as- 
tonished eyes were confronted by ano less 
astonished expression, to be unmistakably 
read in the dark, deep, liquid eyes which 
were staring almost rudely into her own. She 
resented the rudeness before she had time to 
answer the question. 

“ Vill you not hav ze bonte?” he was begin- 
ning again, not quite so volubly as before, hat 
in hand now as if to pay that homage to her 
loveliness. But Theo interrupted him, stand- 
ing proudly now, with a mantling color rising. 

“ Which way do you wish to go?” 

“TI do vish to go to ze village, charming 
mees.” 

“You must take the road to the left,” the 
“ charming mees ” curtly replied, beginning to 
be half afraid, yet, reassured, in spite of her 
fear, by the stranger’s really distinguished 
manner. His bow was certainly perfect. So 
were his eyes, she could not help thinking. 

“To ze left? Ah! a touzand tanks, and I hab 
ze ver’ great honor of vishing you good-day.” 
Another bow, more elaborately perfect than 
the others. A very long, admiring gaze from 
the beautiful liquid eyes, a rapid twist of the 
waxed mustache, that gesture so habitual to a 
foreigner in moments of courteous agitation, 
and this particular foreigner was walking 
across the meadow with as much elegance as 
if he were crossing a ballroom. 

Then, woman-like, Theo wished she had not 
been quite so curt. There had been really no 
excuse for her rudeness. His manner had been 
all civility, and the girl’s.quick intuitions and 
society training enabled her to jump to the 
certainty of a conviction that the man must be 
as distinguished as his manner. Breeding and 


Why, sis, there | 


adventurer. She slowly, regretfully sat her- 
self down on the three-legged stool, beginning 
mechanically to milk Spot-eye’s full udders. 
Somewhat too mechanically, perhaps ; for 
Spot-eye having no wasted opportunities to 
regret, could give her whole mind to the situa- 


| tion, and her whole mind was one of resent- 





ment—a resentment so effective that, in an- 
other instant a loud, shrill cry rang out, and 
Theo’s fair form lay supine on the green sweet 
The next moment, so it seemed to her 
stunned faculties, two strong arms were lifting 
her tenderly from the ground, while the stiff, 
rigid ends of a waxed mustache were outlined 
before her gaze. The smooth foreign voice 
was saying, half in French, half in English : 

‘* Ah, mon Dieu, mademoiselle! Vous étes- 
vous fait mal? Aire you hurted? Aire you 
pained?” 

Then she stood up, laughing, blushing. 

“Oh, I’m not in the least hurt, thank you. 
I ought to be used to it now, I’ve been kicked 
over so often.” 

“ Ah!” was all the response the stranger 
seemed to find. It was prolonged, however, 
into an eloquence of meaning by the pregnant 
French intonation, and emphasized by another 
profound bow. It was evident, the situation 
to him was full of most startling combinations. 
A paysanne with a face like an angel’s, the 
manners of a duchess, a voice of artistic 
culture, and ways full of all the refinements 
of expression—a paysanne too, of such physi- 
cal and nervous vigor that she took a kick from 
a cow as some Spanish beauty might a kiss 
from her cavalier! It was certainly amazing. 
It is true, he had always heard it said, Ameri- 
can girls, even the poorest, were prinvesses. 
Now, the truth of the saymg was being proved 
by actual demonstration. 

“Can I do nozzin? Vill you not allow me to 
offaire you my arm? You vill feel faint.” 

“ Thanks, I don’t feel in the least faint,” this 
time scarcely able to surpress a smile. For 
Miss Theo had a very quick sense of the 
ridiculous, and the grotesqueness of the situa- 
tion was beginning to touch her. Such a pic- 
ture as they must present! She in her calico 
dress, and fallen sun-bonnet, the empty milk- 
pai in one hand, a perfect sample of dairy- 
maid rusticity ; he, bowing and scraping, with 
all the airs of a courtier addressing a queen, 
presenting at this particular momenta Venetian 
glass flacon of white rose, fragile as a cobweb, 
glistening in its rainbow-spun colors—a flacon 
of white rose to a dairy-maid ! 

“T must go home now,” she said, at length. 
“Tt is getting late. They will wonder where 

am.” 


“ May I pairmit myself ze liberty to demand 
where mademoiselle does live?” 

“ Over there,” with American brevity, point- 
ing to the wide, low, stone farmhouse, perched 
on the side of the opposite hill. 

“Vould ze beautiful mees allow me to ac- 
company her so far?” 

The “ beautiful mees ” laughed outright now. 

“ Will you accompany the cows, too ?”’ 

“Ze cows!” with a puzzled stare at the 
waiting herd about them. 

“Oh, yes, the cows are going home, too. 
That is what I came here for,” with a mis- 
chievous smile. ‘‘I always drive them home,” 

utting the words into action by switching a 
ong willow wand over the nearest brindle’s 
back, starting the beautiful, slow-moving 
creatures into the open lane. 

This was evidently more than he had counted 
upon. But the hesitation was but momentary. 
Another second he was by her side, gallantly 
shouldering the three-legged stool and the 
empty tin pail. He was questioning her now, 
questioning her about the distance to the vil- 
lage, the number of inhabitants, how many 
cows they themselves kept, all the questions 
= in that low, musical speech of the 

uatin races, which sounds softer than the soft- 
est music to ears used to the shrill sound of 
New England voices. 

“You do always live here ?” 

“Oh, no; not always,’’ non-committal. 

“ And when you no live here, you live ?” 

“T live in Boston or New York, sometimes 
in Newport,” determined to puzzle him to the 
uttermost. 

“Ah, I do comprehend now,” as if finding 
in that admission some explanation for what- 
ever he found peculiar in her. 

‘ But country folks can't stand city noise 
and racket, you know. I like it best here, it is 
so still and quiet. Then I love to work,” will- 
fully misleading him again. 

‘*You do like to work ?” looking suspiciously 
at the hand playing with the willow wand, 
which, for all its tan, was as delicately mod- 
eled as a statue’s. 

“Yes, I love it of all things. Churning and 
milking are such fun! Then there’s nothing 
like skimming milk, you know.” 

Either his English or his experience were 
too deficient to enable him to grasp the full 
meaning of her rapture. But what he could 
understand was the language of her beaming, 
glorious, blue eyes, of her intoxicating, roguish 
smile, of her grace and beauty which were 
being played upon by all the heightening 
aids of flickering sunlight and shadow. 

“ You aire too beautiful to do ze work. You 
should be a queen, ze queen youaire, ze queen 
of beauty, and all ze world should be at your 
feet.” 

“ Gentlemen don’t talk to young girls in our 
country like that.’ with a touch of, rustic dig- 
nity. Surely a dairymaid would have said as 
much as that. Then, “Ah! there’s Aunt 
Keziah at the doorway. I must leave you 
now.” ’ 

“ Ah, mademoiselle! you vill no leave me 
like that? You vill give me one leetle minute 
to prostrate myself before you? Au nom du 
ciel, mademoiselle, Ecoulez mes excuses— mes 

* Soyez plus sage la prochaine fois,” answered 
the girl in as good French as his own ; picking 
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up pail and stool as she ran across the green- 
sward to the wide-open door. 

“ Why Theo, child, who be thet with yer?” 
and Aunt Keziah’s face was aflame with 
curiosity. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, auntie. He asked 
me the way to the village while I was milking 
Spot-eye. She kicked me while I was answer- 
ing, he picked me up and walked home with 
me,” determined to make a clean breast of the 
whole matter. ‘ He seems to be a foreigner, 
a Frenchman I should think from his accent.” 

“A furriner, hey? Wall, like’s not he be 
thet air count. or markiss or duke, or suthin’ 
or other thet’s been staying over to the 
Harts’. Colonel Hart's ben sint ter Congress 
this year, an’ I hearn tell they’d hed some big 
bugs deown from Washington. Lucindy Ann, 
Uncle Joe’s second gal, is livin’ out ter sarvice 
neow ; she’s there, an’ she told Den she 
reckoned the one’s staying there neow be an 
author or writer or suthin’ of thet kind, his 
room being littered up with papers an’ the 
like.” 

A count, a marquis, a duke, a writer, an 
author! She knew she could not have been 
mistaken. She knew no common man, bred in 
ordinary ways, could have his bow and his 
manners. If it takes three generations to make 
a gentleman, it takes several centuries to make 
a courtier. Anda courtier he was, the kind 
of courtier that would go to the guillotine in 
full dress, with a ballroom smile. 

Should she ever see him again, she won- 
dered? It was likely, delightfully likely. The 
Hart place was but a few miles off at the 
furthest. What must he have thought of her? 
Of course he took her for a farmer’s daughter 
doing a dairymaid’s work. 

Then this wicked young woman planned a 
very naughty plan. If it were true he were 
writing a book, and about America, she vowed 
she would furnish him with some astonishing 
literary material! It should not be her fault 
if the French nation were not edified with 
some remarkable features of American coun- 
try life, if, indeed, the New England farmers’ 
daughters should not be considered as the 
most wonderful product of the nineteenth 
century. , 

Foreign dukes, Italian marquises and French 
counts had, however, a disagreeable trick of 
turning into barbers or couriers. She would 
do nothing rash. So the wise Miss Theo wrote 
a letter to Washington that very night, to a 
friend who would put her au courant of all 
society news and gossip. 

But there was little danger of Monsieur Ar- 
mand Du Plessis de Neufchitel turning into a 
courier, or indeed there being anything to be 
heard to his disadvantage. He was a kind of 
Frenchman the American mind, filled with pre- 
judice against Gallic morals and character, is 
born to believe does not exist. He belonged 
to a very ancient and noble family. His own 
patent of nobility was not confined to his title. 
The courtly breeding, the chivalric devotion 
to the ideals of sentiment and honor, an am- 
bition reaching beyond the triumphs of the 
ballroom or the boudoir, these had come down 
to him with the inheritance of his name and 
title. He had embraced the career of a diplo- 
matist as offering the best arena for his abili- 
ties. Already he had advanced to the post of 
first secretary of legation,a very high posi- 
tion in the ranks of French diplomacy for a man 
just but turned thirty. Like most intelligent, 
critical, analytic foreigners who make any 
stay in our country, he was soon possessed 
with the desire to transcribe our virtues and 
publish our faults. Washington, New York, 
Boston, these cities had supplied him with the 
view of the political, social, moral and im- 
moral virtues and vices any stranger may read 
as he runs. But he had been South, too, to 
learn what partisan misrule meant. He had 
been West to be taught a lesson in the Cyclo- 
pian energies of this growing country. He 
was here in this quiet New England village, be- 
cause he had heard it repeatedly asserted that 
the highest types of genuine American charac- 
ter were to be met injustsuch towns. That New 
England women, especially, presented a com- 
bination of charms and capabilities, mental and 
domestic culture, to be found nowhere else in 
the world. 

He had come prepared for much, but not 
for all this, that this bewitching. enchanting, 
this beautiful young milker and driver of cows 
had presented. What a remarkable country 
that could produce such a marvel! He had 
been in all the courts of the world, but where 
was there such a face, so instinct with refine- 
ment?—such a manner, so full of mingled 
dignity and coquetry, or a brighter, vivacious 
mind, a daintier ankle. or a smaller hand? 
Truly this was a most astounding country ! 

A day or two after this a very pretty 
tableau. A girl seated ona high stone fence 
ina pink calico gown; on her head no other 
covering save the wavy masses of golden 
hair; about her all the play of Summer air 
and sky, and on her face the play of a lovelier 
Summer yet, the Summer of youth, and fun 
and girlish mirth. By her side the figure of a 
man, a man with beautiful, soft, liquid eyes, 
saying in his beautiful, soft liquid voice : 

“Vill not ze gracious mees accept ze, 
homage, ze homage of a heart in penitence 
and accord her pardon ?” 

“I forgave you the other day, you know. 
So I will accept your rose for its own sweet 
sake,” pinning it with charming grace at her 
snow-white throat. 

She was knitting to-day, knitting a Jong. 
ugly woolen hose. No Normandy peasant 
tending her flocks and tricoting the family 
socks could ply the shining needle more deftly 
or look more industriously in earnest. She 
knew he would come. He went to the meadow 
yesterday, but it was part of her policy to 
make him * watch and pray awhile.” 

“Won't you sit up here. too? It is much 
more comfortable than standing,” pointing to 
the round smooth stones, on the top of the high 
fence. 
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“ Ze queen does bid her slave to mount ?” 

Oh, yes. she bade him to mount. And she 
laughed a wicked little laugh as she saw him 
struggling up the steep stones. When did the 
most elegant of Frenchmen ever climb a 
stile with grace? Their slight, supple bodies. 
and drawing room manner of standing and 
walking are more suited to the boudoir than 
the barn. It was trying on the count’s patent 
leather pumps ; it was still more trying on his 
hands, the white slender hands of a diplomat; 
but he was up at last, looking as much out of 
place as would the gallant of a Watteau 
picture, Theo thought. 

“ We shall speak French now, n'est ce par? 
And you vill tell me sometinks of yourself ?” 

Yes, she would speak French, and tell him 
anything he chose to know, with most enchant- 
ing good humor. Were all the young women 
who lived here as wonderful as herself? Did 
they all sing and speak French, did they all 
travel, and converse with such a beautiful 
grace? Indeed, it was a very common thing 
tor the daughters of farmers to be sent to 
city schools, to be taught accomplishments, to 
travel and then settle down to the drudgery of 
farmhouse life. It was not all drudgery either ; 
there weré the huskings, quilting - parties, 
singing-schools and the like. 

To this tableau succeeded many others. For 
Monsieur de Neufchitel had the advantage of 
seeing the every day life of a New England girl 
most happily illustrated. There were days 
when this charming paysanne was busy, 80 busy 
—she would shell peas by the hour, skim milk in 
preternatural silence, and had nota soul above 
her churn. And Monsieur le Comte would go 
home to dream of Dutch kitchens and indus- 
trious Gretchens. But, behold! the next day 
and Gretchen the industrious had changed into 
the accomplished young woman, who sang in 
the most charming manner most difficult music, 
criticised Alfred de Musset’s poems, talked 
modern art, and quoted pages of Longfellow. 
The next it was a coquette, the most arrant, 
witching, irresistible that ever teased a man 
into loving or tortured him with the sweet 
anguish of doubt. 

It was about this time that a certain letter 
was written to a certain Monsieur Alphonse de 
Darpin, which caused that gentleman a good 
deal of amusement, and was laid down with 
an eloquent shrug of the shoulder. 


“Mon Cuer— You do well to reprimand 
me for my long silence. But you will 
pardon all when you know I am writing an 
esquisse of this wonderful people. They are 
truly wonderful ; wonderful for their bad 
government, and the perfect law and order 
which does reign .everywhere. Wonderful 
for their energy, colossal in material things, 
and creeping at a snail’s pace in things of art. 
Bus, neon ami, the most wonderful of all are 
the women. I cannot tell you what a country 
this is for women. In Washington, in Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, I have met such 
women—beautiful, accomplished, brilliant— 
but you, too, have met such in Paris and in 
Rome. But here, in this village, such a village 
as Millet would paint, all the inhabitants 
farmers, and the sons and daughters of 
farmers. I have met the most remarkable 
paysanne, no demoiselle, no jeune fille. Ah, 
bah! None of these describe her, and yet she 
is all of them in one. 

“Imagine her tall, with the limbs and 
motion of a goddess. When she does move 
across the hills Diana herself could not move 
so treely, so swiftly, so majestically ! Imagine 
her to thyself wearing a crown, a crown of 
gold in her blonde hair, which alone would 
sect all Europe mad. Her face, it is the face 
of an angel and a woman's at once, with the 
eyes of a coquette, and the smile of a Sister of 
Charity. She sings, Alphonse, as only casta 
divas do with us, speaks French like a Pari- 
sienne, talks with the grace and wit of a Ré- 
camier—and her time, it is spent in the making 
of butter and thesweeping of rooms! Imagine 
a country where this young girl is not thought 
remarkable. You say I am épris?—that I 
must fly, that danger awaits me in the peril 
ot her eyes, that Cupid himself is hovering in 
the air?—that I must be wise in time, for a 
mésalliance for 2 diplomat means ruin? And I 
respond that, ‘ L’amouwr est le seul bien ici bas, 
and that before now a De Neufchatel has 
espoused a beggar maid. A toi, ARMAND.” 


It was somewhat unfortunate for Monsieur 
Armand that he should not have posted his 
letter the day it was written. It was equally 
unfortunate he should have carried it in his 
wallet the next day When he went on his way, 
with a heavy heart, towards the old stone 
house. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, I have one great sor- 
row.” He sat beside her now, in the sweet, 
short grass of the apple orchard, where he 
found her demurely paring apples. “I must 
part. My chief, my ambassador, he does 
write me I must go to Newport. I do go to- 
morrow,” looking mournfully in the deep-blue 
depths Theo lifted to meet his sad eyes. 

“ You are going away—to-morrow 2?” The 
girl was playing no part now. There was all 
the pathos of genuine sorrow in her trembling 
voice. The sweet face was robbed, too, of all 
its gay play of joyous coquetry. 

“Yes, Ido go,” leaning towards her, taking 
her unresisting hands in his ; “I dogo, but my 
heart, my soul, it is here. Ah, angedema vie,” 
with Gallic suddenness of passion, the leaping 
flames of love kindling in his rich dark eyes, 
“do you not know, have you not seen that I 
luv’ you, that 1 do adore you, that my hfe— 
you hold it in your leetle hands? See, I am 
at your knees ; will you not have ze grace to 
bid me arise myself?’ 

For a moment’s space there was no answer. 
Theo's face was hidden in her hand. He was 
beginning to draw the fingers away, and at his 
touch’ she trembled—trembled, when, as she 
slowly opened her half-closed lids, her eyes 
fell on an open letter, and the words, “ Before 
now a De Neufchatel has espoused a beggar-maid.” 





In the ardor of a lover’s movement the wallet 
had fallen, the open letter lying there,with these 
fatal words standing out clear and distinct. 
Just in time, thought Theo, for the woman was 
beginning to gain on the actress. 

“You think you love me—me, a farmer's 
daughter?” she softly asked, but this time in a 
guarded voice. ‘* You do not know your own 
heart, my friend. But go—go to Newport. If 
there you meet no woman whom you love 
better, then when you come back you shall 
have your answer. But I know you will 
never come for it!’ gently disengaging her 
hands from his eager grasp, for his kisses were 
falling like rain on the little brown fingers. 
Then she laughed, the merriest, wickedest, 
most mocking laugh that ever greeted kneel- 
ing lover’s ears. Then she rose and ran, the 
air still ringing with the merriment of her 
provoking, merry laugh. 

To Newport Monsieur Armand de Neufchitel 
went. But what he had said was true ; his heart, 
his life, his soul, he had left in the old stone 
house, in a fair-haired maiden’s keeping. No 
other woman seemed fair beside the memory of 
that lovely face. Even the torturing memory of 
her mocking laugh was sweeter music than 
the flatteries of these society women’s soft 
voices. What had she meant by that laugh? 
Did she not believe him? Ah, but she shall, 
she must! He would teach his passion an elo- 
quence she could not resist. And to morrow ; 
yes, it would be to morrow that he should see 
her, for his week of official obligation was 
over. To-night a masquerade ball at the house 
of some New York merchant prince was the 
last social duty he owed to his chief. The 
ball? Oh, yes, it was very beautiful, he be- 
lieved. Monsieur Armand, the artist, could 
admire the taste of the decorations, the sump- 
tuous costumes of the women, their beauty, 
their loveliness ; Monsieur Armand, the diplo- 
mat, could even frame his lips to flattering 
utterances ; but Monsieur Armand, the lover, 
was counting the hours, the moments, that 
should bring him close to a pair of blue eyes. 
close to a soft, dimpled cheek, hidden in its 
sun-bonnet, like a bud in its calyx, when— 

“Papa, will you please introduce me to 
Monsieur de Neufchatel?”’ <A ringing, singing 
voice in his ear, a glorious vision of glorious 
beauty, all shimmering sheen, all dazzling 
light, golden hair shining like sun-rays through 
its frost of powder, two eyes like stars—surely 
—surely—and the heart of Monsieur Armand 
stood still. 

‘*My daughter, Miss Theobald Sturgis, Mon- 
sieur de Neufchatel. Theo, my dear, you had 
better give the count this next quadrille.” 
And the Queen of Light laid her hand on the 
lace edged satin sleeve of the dazed, the stu- 
pefied Louis XV. courtier’s arm. 

“Do you care for dancing?” 
looked the two blue heavens. Ciel! was it 
true? Could this vision of splendor, ablaze 
with diamonds, irradiating magnificence, be 
the little paysanne he had loved in Plucka- 
minia? 

He looked and looked, then grew so pale, 
pale to the very lips, she feared he would 
taint, and the Queen of Light was materialized 
into the woman of feeling. 

“Come, come out upon the piazza,’ she 
hurriedly said, and the next moment they 
were in the dark and cool of the veranda. 
Still no voice, no word, no sound, till her 
hands were caught tight, and the pale, trem- 
bling, passionate lips pressed hers close ina 
rapturous kiss. 

* Oh, mon adorée! est ce bien vrai, bien vrai? 
You aire the daughter of this gentleman? You 
aire not the little paysanne ?” 

“Tf I were, would you still be brave enough 
to add one more to the list of the De Neuf- 
chatels who have espoused beggar maidens ?” 

The next Winter and Paris was ringing with 
the fame of the famous American beauty, 
Madame de Neufchatel, the Ambassador's 
wife. But it was at a masquerade ball, where 
she appeared in the simple guise of a New Eng- 
land farmer's daughter, sun-bonnet and pink 
calico gown,and on her arm a shining tin pail, 
that she carried the Parisian world by storm. 

“Can you tell me ze way to ze nearest road, 
beautiful mees?”’ sounded soft in her ear, 
above all the din of flattery. 

“The nearest road? It is here—it is the 
road to happiness,” she replied, as she passed 
her hand through her husband's arm and met 
his loving, adoring gaze. 


Into his eyes 








THE BLOCK ISLAND BREAKWATER. 


HIS vast and much-needed public improvement, 
begun by the Engineer’s Department of the 
United States Army in October, 1870, was com- 
pleted and formally turned over to the Lighthouse 
Board in May last. The breakwater now insures an 
admirable harbor of refuge for the steamboats, sail- 
ing vessels and fishing fleets that hover about this 
delightful island, and besides conferring almost in- 
estimable benefits upon commerce, will do much 
towards adding Block Island to the list of our popu- 
lar Summer resorts. The breakwater extends 
almost north from the steamboat landing on the 
east side of the island, and reaches in‘o the ocean 
a distance of 1,250 feet. The main breakwater 
reaches atits northern extremity a depth of eighteen 
feet of water, and contains about 65,000 tons of rip- 
rap. A detached pier is located about 200 feet 
from the principal structure, which is about 300 
feet in length, contains about 30,000 tons of rip- 
rap, and extends out to a depth of fifty-four feet. 
This detached pier serves to break the fury of the 
northeast gales which prevail at nearly all seasons of 
the year. There is a lighthouse on the main break- 
water, which-was greatly needed. ‘I'he total cost 
of the Government work here is $285,000. 

Block Island is eight miles long om two to 
four miles wide, and is nearly cut int by a great 
salt-water pond. it was named for Adriauv Block, 
the Dutch discoverer,and was called by the Indians 
«The Isle of the Little God.” Withasplendid sea- 
coast, it had no harbor at all, and all the boats used 
in fishing had to be small enough to be drawn upon 
the beach when returned from acruize. From this 
necessity resulted ths bui'd of the Block Island 
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schooner, which is a litt'e craft, very deep, shar 
at both ends, rigged without a bowsprit, in whic 
these fishermen make their voyages for fish. It is 
generally built without a deck. In these little 
craft, which suggest at once the tiny Nina of Co- 
lumbus’s first voyage, these men go anywhere. It 
is said that there is no known instance where one 
has been swamped in an open sea, so seaworthy are 
they. They are so small that, in the days of boun- 
ties to fishermen, these men cannot draw the 
bounties to which Eastern fishermen are entitled ; 
but they are big enough to take their owners where 
they will, and to bring in all the food they need at 
home, besides very considerable amounts for ex- 
port, The adult male population of the island can- 
not be more than three hundred men; but the 
annual money value of their fishery is estimated at 
$75,000. They are by no means confined to their 
fisheries. ‘hey have good farms, well stocked, and 
their seamen go over the world. ‘The total popula- 
tion is about 1,300, holding allegiance to the State 
of Rhode Island. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Studio of the Late Prince Imperial. 


“IT cannot easily afford you access to the Prince's 
rooms,’’ said M. Pietri, to a newspaper correspondent, 
‘for the Empress frequently visits the apartments which 
recall the memory of herson, At all events, you can see 
only bis business office; you will find it in great disorder, 
for the Empress was just putting it to rights when the 
fatal news came.”? We then entered the study or working- 
room by adoor opening trom the saloon in which we 
stood. In the centre, on a large table covered with 
tawny leather, were heaped books, pamphlets and a host 
of miscellaneous articles) Among others, a small clock 
and a barometer supported by mortars; a photograph of 
the Emperor on a little easel, etc.; and all around the 
table were paintings ready to be hung in their proper 
places. Opposite the door we entered is a large window 
with a long table belore it, that at which the Prince 
usually sat, and there is a second window opposite the 
fireplace. On the floor, ranged along the walls, leaning 
against the furniture, were a number of paintings trom 
which the Empress was about to make a selection to 
adorn this apartment, her son’s study. Among others 
were a watercolor, a Review at Longchamp; a Forest Path, 
by Protais; the Interview of Napoleon I. and Charles 
Jimes Fox; an equestrian painting of the victor of Aus- 
terlitz. On a bracket were a white marble bust of the Abbé 
Deguerry, who prepared the Prince for his first com- 
munion; a bronze copy of the Vendome column; several 
of Fremiet’s bronzes—a grenadier, an artil/eryman, a 
guardsman, ove of the Deux Cents Gardes, Near this isa 
large screen covered with comic English colored prints. 
This screen was a giftfrom Lord Cowley. The chimuey- 
piece is of red porphyry with Egyptian figures. It is sur- 
mounted by a large mirror with oak caryatids at the sides 
supporting the ornamental top-piece, A little further on is 
a bookcase, with a cuirass and helmct of a Cent Garde, 
and around the rest of the room are cabinet bookcases 
with books bound uniformly. 


The Eruption of Mount Etna. 


We have already published a view of the last eruption 
of Mount Etna, showing the stream of lava pouring down 
into the valley trom the cones, the mountain having 
broken out at three diflerent points, distant from each 
other twelve or fifteen miles. The cruption began on 
May 25th last, and continued with unabated force until 
June 6th, when, baving laid waste to thousands of acres 
of agricultural ground and destroyed several villages, it 
began to diminish in violence. On the following day 
the most remarkable of the streams exhausted its force, 
and its progress was stopped near the village of Mojo, 
the inhabitants of which had previously fled the place. 
Seen from a distance, the mass of cooling lava resem- 
bled a huge monster with a tail tapering to a point at 
the summit of the mountain. 


The End of the Afghan War. 


Mr. J. Burke, the photographic artist attached to the 
British Indian Army to illustrate the advance of the 
troops and the grand scenery of Afghanistan, was per- 
mitted by the Ameer of Cabul to take a series of pictures 
of himself and his suite at the camp at Gundamuk. 
After Mr. Burke had taken bim in his gorgeous uniform 
of white and gold, the Ameer showed great anxiety to 
see the result, and Major Cavagnari explained to him 
the process of photography. The coat and trowsers 
which the Ameer wore were of white cloth, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, epaulets of gold, and a sash of 
blue, with three gold stripes through it, worn over the 
left shoulder. The head-gear was a steel helmet, with 
gold and a plume of feathers surmounting it. He was 
photographed with his helmet on, and then with it off, 
aud when barebeaded the Ameer presented a curious 
likeness to the Duke of Edinburgh—all the more striking 
as he parts bis hair down the middle. Not far from the 
place where Major Cavagnari met the Ameer on his way 
to the British camp, a Fakir had made a sort of Arc de 
Triomphe, by slinging a rope across the road over the 
heads of the procession, and hanging a Koran in the 
centre tied up in a very dirty rag. The Fakir salaamed 
as the Ameer passed under, but was evidently dis- 
appointed in that the new sovereign did not follow the 
usual custom and make him a present of money. The 
* Tif_ln with an Afghan chief’ was a breakfast given by 
the Khan of Guodamuk to Major Cavagnari and a few 
friends. Two large, flat cakes of unleavened bread were 
placed before each of the party, one to be eaten, the 
otber to serve asa plate. Alter some hard-boiled eggs 
with pepper and salt had been placed on the cloth, the 
cooks brought ia pieces of kid, fowl and mutton frizzling 
on long spits. A native officer, seeing that the Brit:sh 
hesitated about the manner of taking the meat irom the 
spits, unskewered the viands with his hands, and threw 
a piece across the table to each of the guests. One silver 
bowl was the drinking-cup of the whole party, from 
which snow-water was quafled. Sweet tea, toasted 
cheese, and cheroots finished the repast. 


Recovering the Wagons Lost at 
Isandula. 


On the 21st of May, just four months after the massa- 
cre of the British at Isandula by the Zulus, General 
Marshall, with a strong detached force consisting of the 
Seventeenth Lancers, one wing of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, two guns of the Royal Artillery, and five com- 
panies of the Second Battalion Twenty-fourth Regiment, 
with some Natal Volunteers and natives, revisited the 
scene of the battle, The ground was strewn with brushes, 
toilet bags, pickle bottles, and unbroken tins of preserved 
meats and milk. Forges and bellows remained stand- 
ing ready tor the recommencement of work. The wagons 
in every case bad been emptied, and the contents rifled. 
Bran lay spilt in heaps. Scarcely any arms were found, 
and no ammunition. There were afew stray bayonets and 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Wisconsin Democratic State Convention 
will meet at Madison on September 9th. 


—Lextnoron, Ky., is contemplating the erec- 
tion of waterworks at a cost of $175,000. 


—Ivr is no longer considered a disgrace to be 
blackballed in a London club, so frequent have been tho 
events, 

—Tuke cities of Hamburg and Bremen have in- 
formed Prince Bismarck that they are not willing to re- 
nounce their positions as {ree ports. 


—Tue United Service Gazette says the Empress 
Eugénie has written to the Queen begging that no pe- 
nalty be inflicted upon Lieutenant Carey. 


—TwentTy-Five lashes are henceforward to be 
the maximum of flogging in the British army, and this 
only when a soldier is on active service. 


—A Catcurta dispatch says the British Resi- 
dency at Mandalay will be removed to a safer position, 
and the guard around it will be increased to 500 men. 


— Savannau has just shipped to Liverpool the 
largest cargo of resin ever exported from this country. 
It contained 8,650 barrels, which are valued at nearly 
$40,000, 

— Dissenters from the Greek Church, hitherto 
unrecognized by the State in Russia, are now to havo 
entire liberty of worship. This aflects 12,000,000 Rus- 
sian subjects. 


—Tue American Bible Society has distributed 
36,226 copies of the Scriptures in Texas during the last 
twelve months, and 810 criminals have escaped from the 
jails in that time. 


—Tur Chamber of Deputies has, by a vote of 
363 to 166, passed M. Ferry’s second Educational Bill, 
which provides for excluding the religious element from 
the Superior Council of Education. 


—A circuraR has been issued by. Secretary 
Sherman revoking the order forbidding the importation 
of neat cattle. It permits a free importation, provided, 
however, that the cattle shall be quarantined for ninety 
days. 


—Tue French Mint is now coining a ogee or 
trade dollar for circulation in Cochin China. It weighs 
twenty-seven grammes, while the five-franc piece only 
weighs twenty-five grammes. Its value 1s five francs, 
forty-four centimes. 


—Tue Spanish Congress, by a vote of 152 to 33, 
has approved a Bill removing the legal disabilities of 
Cuban Senators. This Bill was necessary to enable the 
Senators to take their seats, as they do not all possess 
the qualifications required by law, 


—Ir is believed in Georgia that the Legislature 
will repeal the law giving juries the right to recommend 
all persons found guilty of murder to the mercy of the 
court. The law as it stands on the statute-book practic- 
ally does away witb capital punishment in the State. 


—Kine Humperr has just received a formal 
vigit from several Morocco ambassadors. They read to 
him a letter in Arabic, conveying the congratulations of 
the Emperor of Morocco upon his accession to the 
throne. The King’s reply expressed cordial friendship 
for the Moorish sovereign. 


—T ue International Art Exhibition was opened 
at Munich, July 19th, with great ceremony. News was 
received that the French Chamber of. Deputies bad voted 
$7,000 in futherance of French participation in the Ex. 
hibition, France having at one time refused to exhibit, 
this announcement gave much satisfaction. 


—A .errer from Yokohama says that the Prime 
Minister has issued a decree that trom July 1st export 
duties will be abolished on cotton and silk manufactures, 
silk and cotton mixtures, made dresses, porcelain, 
precious stones, lacquered wares, bronzes, manufactured 
bamboo, manufactured copper, paper fans and umbrellas, 


—Tue British Lords of the Treasury have di- 
rected the Commissioners of Customs to allow all seized 
tobacco now available, except cigars, to be sent to Natal 
for the use of the soldiers, marines and sailors engaged 
in the Zulu War. The last occasion on which the Gov. 
ernment issued a 8.milar order was during the Crimean 
War. 

—Grotps of statuary will shortly be placed in 
soveral of the public squares in Paris. M. Barriass 
‘* Premiéres Funérailles ” has been selected for that in 
the Rue Monge, M. Gautherin’s “ Paradise Lost” for 
the garden of the Saint-Jacques Tower, and M. Soldi's 
‘¢City of Paris” for the park of Montsouris. A bronze 
statue of Etienne Marcel is to be placed in the new Place 
de Hotel de Ville. The Prévot des Marchands will be 
represented on horseback in the attitude of command. 


-~ Tue world’s supplies of gold, which twenty 
years ago were upwards of 200 millions a year, fell to 
9644 millionsin 1877, and 8344 millions in 1878. During 
the current year, it is believed, they will scarcely ex- 
ceed 70 millions. California, Australia and Nevada 
have successively been the great gold-producing coun- 
tries of the world. Now, strangely enough, Russia has 
assumed the front rank. The product of the entire Pacific 
Coast for 1879 will not exceed 16 to 19 millions, and of 
Australia 18 millions, while the gold crop of Russia, 
which was 19 millions in 1877, and 18 millions in 1878, 
is expected in 1879 to exceed 20 millions. 


— From the last report of the London School 
Board it appears that the number of children registered 
in the national and other public schools of London now 
exceeds 600,000, and amounts to one-sixth of the popu- 
lation. The average cost of schoolhouses is £16 per 
scholar registered. The salaries of male teachers aver- 
rage £132 per annum; of female teachers, £102. Annual 
cost of each scholar, £2 138. 6d.; average cost of same 
in Scotland, £2 1s. Nearly half the whole cost is met 
in London by fees from the parents. Attendance is com- 
pulsory, 340 summonses being issued during the year to 
parents neglecting to send their children to school. 


—A sTATEMENT has just been published showing 
something of the present overcrowded condition of the 
Russian jails. 't appears that, besides the establish 
ments in connection with the mines in Siberia, there are 
altogether eleven convict-prisons in the Empire. That 
at Irkoutsk, which, according to regulations, should only 
contain 1,500, is now occupied by 2,000 persons. In 
the Charkoff Government, two prisons--one, for 450; 
and the other, for 475 prisoners—contain respectively 
600 and 500 unfortunate convicts. In spite of this over- 
crowding, it is stated that 500 miserable beings are lying 
in the ordinary town jails, awaiting vacancies in the 
central establishments, 


—Tue United States Consul at Naples, in a 








assegais, rusted with blood; no frearms. Skelet of 
men Jay on the open ground, bleaching under a tropical 
sun, along miles of country. The individuals could only 
be recognized by such things as a patched boot, a ring 
on the finger-bone, a particular button, or colored shirt, 
or pair of socks, in a few known instances. The Lancers 
went about all over the field, often here and there quietly 
lifting the clothes off the skeletons, or gently pushing 
them on one side with the lances, to see what regi- 
ment they belonged to. Some forty wagons were found 
to be sufficiently preserved to warrant removal, and at 
the end of the recounvissauce these were hauled back to 





camp. 


dispatch to the Department of State, dated June 20th, 
1879, reports that trials have been recently made in 
Naples of Pennsylvania anthracite coal for smelting iron, 
The experiments proved successtul. There are at pres- 
ent several lines of steamers running trom America to 
Italy, doing a fair business. They Jack freight from the 
United States, while they have enough to this country. 
Cotton goods {from the United States are imported to 
some extent. With an increase of the present importa- 
tioos, and the add:tion of coal, the trade of Italy with 
America may become extensive. The possibility of 
doing a profitable business in American cottun goods has 





been demonstrated. 
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NEW YORE,-- DISCOVERY OF THE SKELETON OF AN EXTINCT MONSTER NEAR NEWBUKG — WORKMEN CARRYING THE UPPER PART OF THE SKULL FROM ITS BED.— SEE PAGE 383, 
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AT SEA. 


TORN voyagers, who watch for land 
Across the endless wastes of sea, 
Who gaze before and on each hand, 
Why look ye not to what ye flee? 


Tho stars by which the sailors steer 
Not always rise before the prow; 
Thougt forward naught but clouds appear, 
Behind they may be breaking now. 


What though we may not turn again 
To shores of childhood that we leave, 
Are those old signs we followed vain? 
Cau guides so oft found true deceive? 


Oh, sai) we to the south or north, 
Oh, sail we to the east or west, 

The port from which we first put forth 
Is our heart’s home, is our life's best! 


A CAST OF THE NET. 
STory or 


CHAPTER II.—(CONTINUED), 
| WAS amused at having the commission, for 


THE A DETECTIVE OFFICER, 


I wondered what Mr. Byrle would say when 

- he saw me, and whether my disguise was so 
complete thathe would not recognize me at all, 
That would be something like a triumph, and I 
almost made up my mind that it would be so. 
Had Mr. Forey seen me hurrying to the station, 
he might again have said that there did not 
seem much the matter with me; but I walked 
slowly enough through the street in which the 
Yarmouth Smack was situated, and had a 
pretty good trial of my disguise and my nerves 
as I passed it. Peter Tilley, dressed in a blue 
slop and cord trowsers, so as to look like a 
dock laborer, or something of that kind, was 
leaning against the doorpost, lazily watching 
the passers-by. I made up my mind to try him, 
so stopping at a lamp-post just opposite to 
him, I took out my pipe, struck a match on 
the iron, coolly lit the tobacco, and after one 
or two puffs, threw the match into the road 
and walked on. Ile never knew me. It was 
all right. 

The drizzling rain came down again as I got 
out at T ; but luckily Mr. Byrle’s house 
was not more than a quarter of a mile from 
the station ; and so resuming my limp, I got 
there without delay. The man servant who 
answered the door took my letter, but told me 
that the old gentleman was not at home; then 
on finding Miss Doyle was to open the letter 
and send an answer, told me to wait in a little 
room which looked as if it was used as an 
office, having floor-cloth instead of carpet, 
wooden chairs. and so forth. Ile was a care- 
ful servant, and would not ask a stranger to 
wait in the hall, where coats and umbrellas 
might be had by a sharp party. 

Thad not waited long, when the door opened, 
and a young lady, whom I of course judged to 
be Miss Doyle, came into the room. She was a 
dark, keen-looking young party, and spoke 
rather sharply. “° You are to take an answer 
back, I believe 2?” she said. 

“Yes, miss,’ | answered, touching my fore- 
head, for, as you may suppose, I held my cap 
in my hand. 

“ Mr. Forey only wishes me to send word ; I 
am not to write, she went on ; “ he wants to 
know if Mr. Byrle will be at the works to- 
morrow. He will not. Tell Mr. Forey he will 
leave town to-night, and not return until the 
day after to-morrow. You understand?” She 
spoke very sharply ; so I said: “ Yes, miss,” 
sharply, too, and touched my forehead again. 

“You necd not wait,” she said, and, opening 
the door, I saw the servant waiting to let me 
out. I knuckled my forehead again, and putting 
on rather a clumsier limp than before, got out 
of the house into the rain and mud. Rain and 
mud! What did I care for rain and mud now ? 

“Sergeant Nickham,” says I, when I got 
fairly out of the range of her windows, for I 
wouldn't trust her with so much as a wink of 
mine. ‘Sergeant Nickham,”’ I said, “you are 
the boy! If you can't command your face, 
there isn't a mar in the force as can. If you 
haven't gov a memory for faces, find me the 
man who has, that’s all about it!” 

Why, of all the extraordinary capers that I 
ever tumbled to in my life, I never came near 
such a caper as this. Miss Doyle! T'hat was 
Miss Doyle, was it? Right enough, no doubt ; 
but if she wasn'talso the sham clerk who came 
and found that I was put on the watch by Mr. 
Byrle, I didn’t know a horse from a hedgehog 


—that’s all. The quick look of her eye, her : 
sharp, quick voice, th> shape of her face, the | 


very way she stood—lor! it was all as clear 


as daylight. But then | thought, and I kept on | 


thinking till | had got back to the works, what 
could she have to do with stealing engine- 
fittings ? "T wasn’t likely she had anything to do 
with that. It was past all question in my mind 
as to her being the same party. I knew it for 
certain; and then came the point—What did 
she dress herself up for and come a-spying on 
me and her uncie ?—for she was Mr. Byrle’s 
niece. 

I hadn’t got to the bottom of this by any 
means by th2 time I got back to the works ; 
however, I gave my message very respectfully 
to Mr. Forey, and offered Bob the gatekeeper 
his sixpence back. with many thanks. 

‘*No, old chap.” he says; ‘keep it at pres- 
ent. If you go on regular, I'll take it off you 
and a pint into the bargain the day you draw 
your first week’s cash; but a fellow out of 
work knows the vally of a siapence.” 

The same ferryman tock me back ; and his 
temper hadn't improved, I found. I fancied, 
too, that he was pafticular watchful of me, 
and so I was particular watchful of him ; and 
from long practice I could do it better and 
-aore secretly than he could, although he had 
got a cross-eye. Lor! i could teil when we 
were nearing that same ship that the man 
climbed out of ; I could tell it by the cunning 
way in which the boatman looked at me, to 
see if 1 would make any special notice of it. I 
didn’t know what his litth game might te, but 


I determined to spoil it; so I stooped down 
and was tying up my shoe, making quite a 
long job of it, till after we had fairly passed 
the craft, and then I looked up with an inno- 
cent face that quite settled him. 

Just as we pushed up to the hard (that’s the 
landing-place), he says tome: “ Do you often 
cross here ?” 

“ Not often,” I said ; “at any rate, not yet. 
I generally cross a little higher up. But I have 
left my old quarters, and so I shall often go 
this way.” 

“ Ah,” he says, “ you live at the Yarmouth 
Smack, don’t you?” 

“The what?” I said. “ Where’s that?” 

“The Yarmouth Smack,” he says again. 
pointing to the side we had come from. I knew 
where the Yarmouth Smack was well enough ; 
but I shook my head and said: “No; I live on 
this side of the water; but I shall live any- 
where when I can get work.” 

He did not say any more ; I did not suppose 
he would; but there was something uncom- 
monly suspicious in his talking about the Yar- 
mouth Smack—something more than I could 
believe came from chance. 

In the lane, just as I was about to turn into 
the side-door of the Anchor, I met the foreign- 
looking captain, who must have crossed the 
river before me, as I had last seen him on the 
other side. He knew me, I could tell well 
enough, and I knew him; but I was not going 
to let him see where I was going, so I passed 
the door of the Anchor, limping on till he was 
clear; then I hurried in, went up-stairs at 
once, and was out in the old ruined arbors I 
have spoken of in a minute. These overhung 
the river at high water (it was nearly high- 
tide now), and the landing-place ef the ferry 
was close to them. The ferryman and the 
captain were talking, as I expected they would 
be, while the boat was waiting for passengers ; 
and, by standing in the corner box, I could 
have heard every word they said, if they had 
spoken out, as honest people should speak. 
But they were that artful and suspicious, al- 
though they could not have known there was 
anybody listening, that they talked almost in 
whispers, and I only caught the last bit from 
the ferryman. “No,” he says, “he’s not the 
party ; but I'll go up to the Smack to-night and 
make sure of the man.” 

Ah! as I thought; they were both in it 
somehow. But what a most extraordinary 
fuss and Gunpowder Plot sort of business 
there was about stealing a few bits of metal. 
I actually should have felt ashamed of the 
East-enders. who are really some of the sharp- 
est folks I ever came across, if I had not felt 
there was a something behind, and that, by a 
lucky accident, I seemed upon the point of 
finding it out. 

The night—my first night in the east, too 
was not to pass without an adventure, and I 
had not seen the last of my new acquaintance, 
the captain. I got very tired of the company 
in the Anchor-—not that I-mind who I mix 
with—and if there had been any of the factory- 
| hands about the place I would have sat with 
| them until the house closed ; but they only came 
there at meal-times, it seemed, or on their road 
home. So I walked about the neighborhood 
au bit; not because it was pleasant, for it 
was a wet night; and what with the rain and 
the mud and the drunken sailors and the fried- 
fish shops and the quarreling there was going 
on, it was anything but agreeable. The fact 
is, | like to know every court and alley in my 
district, and there were some pretty courts and 
alleys here. However, nobody thought me 
worth robbing, and, besides, I am always civil, 
so I never get interfered with. It’s a capital 
rule, the best 1 know, and costs nothing. 

When I was coming back, and had got pretty 
nearly to the Anchor and Five Mermaids 
again (it is very absurd to give such long 
signs to public-houses), I saw a very pretty 
girl, whom I had noticed before standing at a 
corner out of the rain, but it was not raining 
very much now. She wasn't—well, I won't 
say what she was not or what she was. She 
was very pretty, say, and was doing no harm 
there ; but two or three fellows coming by at 
| the moment, one of them took hold of her 
| roughly, and finished by almost pushing her 
|down. She got away from him, and drew a 
| door or two off; but his companions laughing 
| at him for being bested by a woman, he fol- 
| lowed her, and, on her pushing him from her, 





| gave her a back-handed smack in the face.” 


| There were several men loitering about, smok- 
ing, and so forth, and I heard one or two say 
it was a shame ; but none of them interfered ; 
and I, being a little way off, and not wanting 
to get into a row, might have passed this over ; 
but she called him a brute and a coward, and 
he went at her to strike her again. She ran 
| across the road to where I stood, to avoid him, 
|; and he followed her. Then I saw it was my 
| acquaintance, the captain. 
| He swore more horribly than ever I heard 
any one swear, and, springing forward, would 
certainly have hit her down, but I jumped 
between them and knocked up his arm. 
“Brayvo!” said some women, who had been 
attracted by the girl’s scream ; and * Bray vo!” 
said the men who hadn't interfered. At once 
the captain turned on me and let fly desper- 
ateiy at my head; but I was not to be had in 
that way, and i stopped him and returned a 
hit that i know must have loosened a couple 
of teeth; and then he swore again and began 
to pull of his coat. So did I. 

“Don't fight wid him, my darlin’,” said an 
old Irishwoman, who was selling herrings, 
laying her hand on my arm. * You’re an non- 
est English boy, and these fellows will have 
a kmife in ye if they can’t bate ye fair.” 

No, Biddy, they sha’n’t,” said one of the 
men coming forward, foilowed by half-a-dozen 
more. “If there’s to be a fight, it shall be a 
fair one ; and, mates, we'll put any fellow into 
six fect of mud who only shows a knife.” 

His mates said so, too, and they were a 
rough and likely lot for it, and the river was 
within a score or so of yards. So, wita a 











scowl at them (for I do believe now he meant 
murder ; I didn’t think of it then, although I 
was a policeman), he rolled up his sleeves and 
came at me. 

He was a strong fellow, not so tall. perhaps, | 
but certainly heavier than I was, and I dare- 
say, from his manner, fancied he could fight. 
But fight me! Why,a gent once offered through 
Alec Keene (he had seen me spar in private at 
Alec’s) to make it worth my while to leave 
the police. and he would back me against any | 
ten-stone four man I fancied, for a hundred ; | 
and I was half inclined to take it. too, only 
something important turned up just then. 
Well, in two rounds I settled the captain. He | 
tried to catch hold of me and throw me, but I 
knocked him clean off his legs each round, and 
then his friends took him away. 

“ There’s one comfort, at any rate, in having | 
had the row,’ I thought; “he'll never sup- 
pose I’m a detective after this.” 

I wished, however, it had never come off, 
there was such a fuss. Why, if I could have 
drunk shillings and sixpences, I might have had 
them, I do believe. In a place like that you 
get a crowd directly, and, although the affair 
did not last three minutes, there was a hun- 
dred men and as many women, too, anxious to 
treat me; and I was naturally obliged to 
drink with one or two—not at the Anchor, 
though. 

The affair made such a stir that I read in 
one of the local papers the next week how 
Jem Mace had been down in the neighborhood | 
of the docks, incog.; and that for once the 
brute strength of a boxer had been used in a 
good cause, and all that sort of nonsense. I | 
know I have always found the best class of 
boxers very good fellows. 

Of course I was vexed at this shindy having | 
taken place so early, as the quieter I kept | 
myself the better, and I would have given five | 
pounds to have been out of it. My wishing | 
this only shows you never know what is com- | 
ing ; and something came out of this street- | 
fight that I never expected. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


IIERE was nothing for me to do, that I 
could see, for a day or two, beyond im- 
proving my acquaintance with the factory 
hands, and keeping my eyes open generally ; 
and in pursuance of this latter branch of the | 
business, I got up very eariy on the following | 
mogning, and sat for an hour or two after day- 
light in the arbors or boxes I have so often 
mentioned. There was one great charm | 
about the Anchor. It was low and dirty, de- 
caying and disreputable, and the landlord was 
a drinking fellow, utterly bankrupt and hope- 
less, who troubled himself about nothing. His | 
potman was sottish also, and too accustomed | 
ta riff-raff and queer doings of every kind to 
trouble hiniself about me ; so 1 was thoroughly 
at myease. All Isaw which appeared worthy 
of notice was that the ill-tempered ferryman 
rowed out alone to the ship I have spoken of, | 
and disappeared round its bows. I watched 
for some time, but did not see him come out | 
into midstream ; but just before I gave up my 
watch, he came into sight again. Whether he 
had crossed after rowing up a bit and had | 
come back, or whether he had been lying all | 
the time just hidden by the ship, of course I | 
could not say. 

I had told the potman that I was in hope of | 
seeing a friend of mine who was going to Aus- | 
tralia and had half promised to take me with | 
him. I consequently showed a great deal of | 
interest in the craft, and asked him lots of 
questions aboutthem. This morning I guessed 
that the ship (the ferryman’s ship) was an 
Australian liner ; and this was just the joke 
for the potman, who laughed till his cheeks 
shook again at my mistaking a slow old Dutch 
trader for an Australian liner. He was quite 
severe in his way of poking fun atme ; but he 
ought to have pitied my ignorance, not ridi- 
culed it—and so I told him. 

I thought | would pass away the morning 
by going over to T——- and watching Mr. 
Byrle’s house. I had learnt that he was to be 
from home all day ; Miss Doyle had told me so 
herself; so I knew she knew it aiso; and if 
she had any suspicious visits to pay, or queer 
company to receive, now was the time, that 
was evident. Accordingly, I went to T—— 
by rail as before, starting in the rain; but 
luckily, just as I got there it cleared up and 
the sun came out. To give me a chance of 
learning something, I got asking my way to a 
lot of places I didn’t want to go to, just by way 
of starting a conversation, you know ; andthe 
man I pitched upon was employed in the goods- 
shed of the railway. but did not seem to have 
much to do just then ; and when I asked him 
if he could spare time to run across to the 
public-house with me, he said yes, he thought 
he could ; and he did. 

We could see Mr. Byrle’s house from this 
place, so it answered as well for me as any 
other ; and while I was talking to the porter, 
I saw a tall young fellow, good-looking, but 
rather flash-looking, too, go past, and in three 
or four minutes I saw him ring at the gate of 
Mr. Byrle’s house. 

** Hollo!’ I says to my railway friend, “ isn't 
that Sims Reeves? Does he come down here 
to give lessons ?” 

He was no more like Sims Reeves thanI am, 
but his was the first name I could think of. 

“Sims Reeves!” said the porter; “why 
that’s young Mr. Byrle, as gives his father no 
end of trouble. You wouldn't see him there, 
only the old gent is off somewhere for a while. 
He went from our station last night.” 

* Indeed!” I said (and then I saw the young 
man go into the house’); “and what's the 
quarrel about?” 

* Oh, his goings on.” said the railway man. 
* Why, I have heard that his father has paid 
thousands on his account; and if he hadn't 
paid one time pretty heavily too, this young 
tellew would have been in Newgate for forging 
his governor’s name. He’s going abroad, I 








| [had heard no voices. 





believe : and a good riddance, too, I say.” 
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“ And what does he do at the house when 


| his father is away?’ I asked; and I really 


| 


felt that our conversation was getting quite 
interesting. 

“Well, it’s the old story; a lady's itt the 
case,’ said the porter. “ There's aniece there 
that’s over head and ears in love with Mr. 
Edmund-- that’s his name-- and he preten‘s to 
be equally sweet on her. But if she had seen 
only as much of him as we have seen at this 
here station, she would never here's 
my foreman agoing into the shed! Excuse 
me.” With that the railway man finished his 
pint and was off. 

I considered a minute, and then decided I 
was as well off where I was as anywhere ; so 
I borrowed yesterday’s Morning Advertiser of 
the barmaid, and, sitting down where I could 
watch the house, pretended to read. If any 
one had watched me, he must have thought I 





' was most remarkably interested in the money 


market, for I had that part of the paper folded 
towards me without changing for a good half- 
hour. At the end of that time the door of Mr. 
Byrle’s house was opened and the son came 
out. I was ready for a start after him, lect 
him go in which direction he might ; but he 
came towards the Railway Tavern, my post ; 
straight on, nearer, nearer he passed ny door. 
I peeped out after him, and saw him actually 
come into the tavern, entering by another door 
the compartment of the bar next to mine! 

I was in the common place; he was in one 
of those divisions where “Glasses only are 
served in this department ;” and so on. There 
was some one there already, for I had heard 
the occasional clink of a spoon and glass, and 
a cough: but there wasn't more than one, for 

I now heard some one 
speak ; I judged it to be young Mr. Byrle, and 
I was right. 

“ Hollo, skipper !’’ he said, ‘“ what have you 
been doing to your face? Have you been 
fighting ?”’ 

“Fighting! Well. never mind my face; I 
don’t want to talk about that; I shall settle 
that account some day,” said the voice. ({ 
knew what voice ; J knew what was the mat- 
ter with the man’s face.) 

His surly tone seemed to shut young Mr. 
Byrle up on the subject, for he gave a sort of 
forced Tough and said no more about it. 
‘‘ When do you sail ?—for certain now. I must 
know to an hour to day, for I don’t like what 
I hear of things,” said Mr. Byrle. 

“ Don’t speak so loud.’’ said the other ; “ you 
can never tell who is listening ;” and there he 
was more thoroughly right than he suspected. 
However, they dropped their voices so com- 
pletely after this that, though I sat right up 
against the partition, I could hear nothing 
more than a stray word or so, out of which I 
could make no sense, until at last Mr. Byrle 
said: “Time’s about up, skipper.” 

* | suppose so,” said the other. 
feel quite confident about her 
courage won't fail, you think ?” 

“ Hler courage fail? Ha! ha! skipper.” said 
Mr. Byrle; “you dont know her, or you 
wouldn’t say that. She'll come with the 
material, you'll see. From first to last she 
never wavered ; and look what a penetrating 
mind she has got!” 

“Yes; she’s clever, I think,” says the 
skipper. 

“Clever ! Mr. Byrle repeated, with a deal 
of contempt in his voice—* clever! Who but 
her would have found out the scheme——” 

“Hush!” said the skipper, stopping the 
young man just as his conversation was get- 
ting, I may say, instructive and important. 
Then Edmund Byrle said his train was duc, 
and posted off to the station. 

A minute or so after I heard the skipper put 
down his glass as though he had emptied it, 
and then he, too, left. I followed at a little 
distance, and got into the same train withhim, 
and got out with him, and still following. 
saw him go to the ferry, pick out, as 
knew he would, the surly waterman; and 
I saw him rowed to his own ship, where 
the waterman left him and then rowed over 
to the other side. Very good. Then the 
skipper had gone to T—— specially to mect 
Edmund Byrle ; and Edmund Byrle had gone 
there specially because his father was away ; 
and Then I couldn't follow it up any 
further. 

I went boldly into the Yarmouth Smack, and 
not seeing Tilley anywhere about, 1 asked for 
him under the agreed name, and was told he 
had gone to work on Byrle’s wharf; not for 
the firm, but for some lightermen who fre- 
quented the public-house. This looked well ; 
and if I got taken on, as | expected, the next 
Monday, I thought it would be very odd if 
between us we didn’t find something out. Yet 
my interest in the business seemed dying 
away, or drifting into altogether a new chan- 
nel, for I could not believe for a moment that 
Miss Doyle and Edmund Byrle, and the skipper 
and the sulky ferryman, were all linked in 
with stealing a few paltry brass fittings. 

I crossed over before the old ferryman came 
back, and had my dinner in the tap-room of 
the Anchor and Five Mermaids. It wasn’t a 
nice place for a dinner, and I was always 
partial to having my things neat and tidy, 
which was by no means the rule at the 
Anchor, and the company was not to my stand- 
ard. I was late to-day,so 1 missed the factory 
hands ; and there were only two men in the 
room with me; one was a costermongerish- 
looking rough, in a velveteen coat and fur 
cap, which was about all I could see of kim. 
for he was asleep all of a heap ina corner. 
The other was a man who had his dinner in a. 
newspaper, and took 1t out. whatever it was, 
with his fingers, till he had finished it and then 
went away. 

i was glad when he was gone, and I had the 
room as I may say to myself; so I sent my 
plate away, called fora little drop of rum-and- 
water (the only thing you could get fit to drink 
at the Anchor), and lighting my pipe, sat with 
my feet on the fender, to have a good smoke 


“ Well, you 
then; her 
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and agood hard think. I had sat there perhaps 
half-a-dozen minutes, and had fairly settled 
down to my thinking, when a low voice said : 
“Mr. Nickham!"” My name! It was a very 
low voice which spoke, but the roar of an 
elephant couldn't have startled me more. In 
an instant it flashed upon me that my disguise 
was seen through and all my plans understood. 
Robinson Crusoe was not so staggered when 
he saw the footprint on the sand as I was on 
hearing these two familiar words. I turned 
round, and there was that miserable-looking 
rough that I thought had been asleep, standing 
up and making signs to me. He was a regular 
rough and no mistake, with short hair, an ugly 
handkerchief twisted round his neck ; his nose 
had been broken at some time or another, and 
he looked a complete jail-bird. ‘“ Mr. Nick- 
ham!” ; 

It was he that spoke ; no mistake about it 
this time ; and he put his hand up to the side 
of his mouth to keep the sound straight. 

“Who are you?’ said I; for you know I 
didn't like to answer the name at once, In case 
he wasn t certain. es 

“My name is Wilkins—Barney Wilkins,” 
said the man. “ But you won’t recollect me 
by that, p’raps, though I’ve been through 
your hands, sergeant ; but I gev some other 
name then. You got me twelve penn’orth for 
ringing in shofuls.” (He meant that he had 
been sent to prison for twelve months for pass- 
ing bad money. I wasn’t surprised to hear it ; 
he looked fit for that or anything bad. But if 
he got it through me, why he should speak to 
me now was beyond my comprehension.) “I 
knowed you directly I see you, sergeant,” he 
says, coming nearer, but still speaking in the 
same hoarse whisper as at first ; “ and though 
you're a tight hand, you’re fair and square. 
and acted as such by me when you copped 
me. You are down here on business —you're 
after some rare downy cards. Now ain't you, 
sergeant?” 

“If you know,” I said, “ what do you ask 
me for? And if you think Iam what you say, 
you don’t suppose I shall tell you my business, 
do you?” 

“Sergeant,” he says, coming nearer still, 
“you fought a man in the street last night, and 
gev him a thorough good licking. You was 
the only man there as would take the part of 
a poor gal as wasn’t doing no harm to nobody ; 
and I respect you for it, sergeant; Ido. That 
gal was my sister—my young sister, as has 
been like a child to me, and was so tidy and 
pretty that I was proud on her, and hoped 
to—— Well,sergeant, whatever we are, we all 
have our feelings ; and Sergeant Nickham, I'll 
do you a good turn. Look here!” With this 
he crept quite close and put his mouth almost 
to my ear. I watched him carefully, being 
much puzzled by his actions, yet I had seen 
such unexpected things occur in the police 
that I was quite ready to hear something of 
consequence from him. “ You are down here 
about that bank paper what is said to be all 
got back, but which you know it isn't. You are 
on the right parties, and it does you credit ; 
but you'll never get them nor the paper with- 


” 
out me. (To be concluded in our next.) 








A MASTODON UNEARTHED. 


THE ALMOST COMPLETE SKELETON OF AN 
ExTincr MONSTER. 


N the 5th of July, a person engaged in digging 
a trench on the farm of Mr. Hugh Kelley, seven 
miles distant from Newburgh, N. Y., unearthed 
what he at first supposed to be a log, about two 
feet in length and several inches in diameter. 
Closer examination, however, by some persons 
whose attention was called to the object, showed 
that the supposed log was the leg of a mastodon, 
and further digging resulted in the discovery of a 
mastodon’s skull, besides numerous other bones 
sufficient to make an almost complete skeleton of 
the extinct mammoth. The upper part of the skull 
was found about four feet six inches below the sur- 
face of the ground, and some idea ot its size and 
we ght may be obtained from the fact that it re- 
quired the exertions of five men to lift it from its 

bed. ‘The lower jaw was found at the same depth 
from the surface as the upper one, but about three 
feet away from it. There were also unearthed a 
complete fore-leg of the mastodon, sections of the 
spine, more than a score of ribs, and a large number 
of bones belonging to the feet. Altogether, over 
two hundred bones have been recovered and put 
together. They are in a wondertul state of preser- 
vation, and the skeleton will be a magnificent one, 
nearly, if not quite, as perfect as the one in the 
Albany State Museum, and much larger. After the 
skull and other bones had been placed in position, 
measuremenis were made and found to be as follows: 
The back of the skull measures 28 by 21 inches; 
the opening to the mouth, 94% inches; the tusk- 
sockela, 7 by 614 inches; from the outside of tusk- 
socket to outside, 244% inches; trunk-socket, 5 
inches up and down and 11 inches across; eye- 
sockets, 7 by 5 inches; across the eyes, 26 inches ; 
ear-sockets, 15 inches up and down and 14 inches 
across; across forehead from ear to ear, 15 
inches; dept of forehead from trunk-socket 
to back of skull, 20 inches; length of skull, 
47% inches; height of skull, 30%4inches; cir- 
cumference of skull around the eye-bones and 
under lowest part of lower jaw, 8 feet 1 
inch; circumference of skull around tusk-sockets 
and back part of skull, 10 feet 9 inches. The per- 
fect fore-leg, including the shoulder-blade, measures 
7 feet 4 inches; the hind-leg measures 5 feet 6 
inches. These measurements do not include the 
leet or ankles, being only the first and second joints 
and shoulder-blade. ‘Tie shoalder-blade mea-ures 
30% inches in length and 3134 inches across; the 
thigh bones measure 39 inches in length and 26 
inches in circumference. The ribs measure 4 feet 
9 inches across, and around 8 feet 6 inches. Four 
teeth were found in each jaw, in an excellent state 
of preservation. The enamel is of a bluish tint, and 
unbroken. The four back teeth are eight-pointed, 
measure 7 by 3% inches, and stand 3 inches out of 
the jaw. The four front teeth are six-pointed, and 
measure 414 by 34% inches. There are eight fangs 
on each back tooth and six on each front one. 

It is a remarkable fact that the largest bones ot 
the mastodon genus ever discovered came from the 
same section of country—a marshy region extend- 
ing from Orange Lake, about four miles from New- 
burgh, into New Windsor, and known as the Great 





Swamp. They were found in 1845, on the farm ot 
Nathaniel Brewster, and are now in the Boston Mu- 
seum. Tne skeleton as articulated is 11 feet high, 
17 feet from end of face to beginning of tail, the 
latter being 6 feet 8 inches long; circumference 
around ribs, 16 feet 5 inches; tusks about 11 feet, 
of which 8 teet 8 inches project beyond the sockets. 

Remains of the mastodon were first found in this 
State, near Albany, probably as early as 1705. In 
1740 large quantities of bones were found in Ken- 
tucky. The first remains of the mastodon found in 
Orange County, N. Y., were discovered in 1782, 
three miles south of the village of Montgomery. In 
1794 other remains were found about five miles 
west of the same village. In 1800 more were found 
about seven miles northeast from Montgomery, on 
the farm of Dr. George Graham. In 1803 bones 
were found one mile east of Montgomery. In 1838 
a tooth was found on or near the farm of Samuel 
Dixon, at Newburgh. In 1844 remains were found 
on the farm of Mr. Conner, at Wallkill, and a 
nearly pertect skeleton was found in Mount Hope 
about 1871. Remains have also been found in 
Goshen. 








OUR POPULAR SUMMER RESORTS. 
MANHATTAN BEACH. 


] O, for Manhattan Beach, with its yellow sand 
flecked by the lace-like foam of caressing 
breakers! Ho,for the breeze that pats the cheek, and 
toys with the hair, and bids you welcome, coming to 
meet you at Sheepshead Bay, and keeping joyously 
along with you till it calls you all its own by the sad 
sea wave. Ho, for the palatial hotel, with its army 
of waiters, agile, anxious, intelligent—with its corps 
@élite of cooks, its reserve of courteous superin- 
tendents, its legion of supernumeraries! Ho, for 
the piazza thronged with society with the big S— 
the piazza that is the home of the sea-breeze and 
towards which the Nevesink Highlands peep 
dreamily over the flashing Atlantic! Ho, for the 
band that murmurs delicious waltzes in its sea-girt 
cave, or revels in the mad waggishness of Offen- 
bach, or gloats with fiendish glee over the famil:ar 
strains of the thrice-accursed ‘‘ Pinafore! Ho, for 
the bathing pavilion, with its luxurious surroundings, 
rendering a dip in the briny a joy for ever! Ho, tor 
the picnic pavilion, with its commodious fixtures 
and its unrivaled coolness! Ho, for the monster 
balloon, that tempts one to leave dull earth behind 
him and to hie cloudwards! Ho, for the toy rail- 
way that runs along the beach, with its quaint little 
stations, and cars always en fete! Ho, for the thou- 
sand and one attractions of the shore, from the dull 
gaze ot the confiding clam to the piquanie smile of the 
shoeless, stockingless sea-nymph—from the vacant 
stare of the defunct jelly-tish to the facetious wink 
ot the masher! 
Who would fail to visit Manhattan Beach? Who 
would fail to enjvy the delightful sail to Bay Ridge, 
through the Upper Bay, past lordly ocean steamers, 
past yachts with snowy sails like the pinions ot sea- 
birds, past ot tugs, past palatial steamers en 
route for everywhere, past Staten Island in the dis- 
tance, set like an emera'd in the mirror-like bay? 
Where so commodious and easy @ landing-place as 
at Bay Ridge? Where such holiday cars? Whata 
ride through a country that will remind the English- 
man of sunny Kent, the Irishman of the fertile plains 
ot Kildare, the Scotchman of the country of the Mac 
Dougal, the Frenchman of La Normandie! The 
pace is exhilarating, champagny ; and as we flash 
past white villages like bunches of lilies, or over 
plains arrayed in their glowing livery of green 
and gold, or through woods showing deep and 
shadowy vistas, we are but preparing for the pic- 
luresque and refreshing sight of the dancing billows 
bounded by the elegant structures which now span 
Manhattan Beach in such charming reliet against 
sea and sky. What a rush from the train by excited 
bathers, madly anxious for the plunge, intoxicating 
in its nature as a beaker of wine! What clipping 
and clicking of tickets by Hoag 5 Officials ! 
What a buzz, and hum, and clatter of human voices! 
What a stamping of human feet! What a rattle ot 
knives and forks! What a popping of champagne 
corks! What shrill cries for nourishment! and, 
above all, the sweet boom of the ever-rolling suri, as 
it leaps madly to the stolid arms of the tawny 
sand! 
Thousands of people decanted from the train, all 
in search of ozone, every one gazing seawards to 
where the lighthouse on the Hook seems like a 
white dot on the sky-line. Thousands of people 
seated on the far-stretching piazza, while a mad, 
merry chatter is flung out to the winds,and over the 
velvet grass, with its glowing ribbon-borders of 
dainty flowers. ‘Ihousands of people eating and 
drinking as people only can eat when at Manhattan 
Beach. Up in the balconies and verandas and 
quaint windows like niches fit for medieval saints 
are the gayly-attired of the sweeter sex, flinging 
dabs of color on the hodden-gray walls of the hotel. 
And what a hotel! with its accommodation for 
thousands ; its superb and esthetic furniture; its 
cooks, whose chefs-d’euvres remind one ot the 
triumphs of a Fracatelli, or a Brillat Savarin ; its 
cellar worthy of the Hapsburgs. And when the 
sun, which has lingered to the very last moment, 
sinks into the glowing arms of the west, and day- 
light dies, then shines forth the electric light, caus- 
ing the pale and gentle Luna to hide her head behind 
every passing vail of cloud; then beads ot fire dot 
the piazza, the reception-rooms, the dining-halls 
the grounds, while the strains of the splendid ban 
rise melodiously over the dreamy hum of the ever- 
throbbing surf, “See Naples and die!” Visit 
Manbattan Beach and live! 








THE FIRST RAILROAD IN NEW 
MEXICO. 


: fourth day of July possessed a peculiar in- 

terest and importance to the people of the 
northeastern portion of New Mexico, and especially 
to those of the town of Las Vegas. On that day 
the first railroad constructed in the Territory— 
the New Mexico and Southern Pacific load — 
was completed and declared open to the public, 
and in celebration of the event and of the natal 
day of the Republic, a vast concourse of peo- 
ple assembled in the town, and were addressed 
from a gayly decorated stand in the Plaza by 
a number of distinguished persons, including 
Hon. 'T’. Romero and General G. A. Smith. All the 
speakers dwelt upon the importance of free public 
schools as factors in promoting the welfare of the 
Territory. Two locomotives which came in on the 
new road were objects of general interest, being 
handsomely decorated with United States and Mex- 
ican flags. 

Las Vegas, which lies about forty miles soutleast 
ot Santa Fé, and nearly one hundred miles south of 
the Colorado line, is a brisk, enterprising and grow- 
ing town, and now that it is supplied with rail- 





way communication with the outside world, will no 


doubt speedily become one of the important centres 
of population in the Territory. Its present popula- 
tion is made up of Mexicans, Indians, and repre- 
sentatives ot various nationalities, nearly all of 
whom speak the Spanish tongue. One of our illus- 
trations shows the polyglot character of the popula- 
tion, while another gives a glimpse of the trade in 


; po tery carried on by the Pueblo Indians. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Dispatch from Zanzibar dated June 28th, announced 
that the Pelgian exploring expedition, under M. Dutalis, 
was ready to start into the interior. 





German Travelers and savants of wide repute are con- 
ducting explorations into various parts of Africa. 
Among them is Gerhard Robl‘s, to whom the German 
Emperor has sent complimentary presents for the Sul- 
tan of Widal. 


From Data Collected by the Nares Polar Expedition 
in 1875-6, Professor Fries, of Upsala, infers that lichens 
may exist at the very Pole if there is land there occa- 
sionally free from snow orice. He has no belief in the 
existence of an open puvlar sea. 


The Swedish Budget for 1880 sets aside a sum of 
80,000 crowns for the purchase of the Hammarby estate, 
near Upsala, which originally belonged to Linnaeus, as 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


A statue will be unvailed to the memory of M. 
Thiers at Nancy, France, on the 3d of August. 


tev. Gzorce Vosnuran, of Jersey City, who 
was tried and acquitted on a charge of attempting to 
poison his wife, has obtained a divorce in Fargo, Dakota. 


ConcressMAN Ray V. Piexce, of Buffalo, is 
rapidly convalescing, and hopes soon to be able to leave 
with his family tor Europe, intending to be géne several 
months. 


Tue Duke of Sutherland, who is a thorough 
practical engineer, drove the locomotive attached to the 
train whigh conveyed the Prince and Princess of Wales 
around the Royal Agricultural Show. 


ParaGvay has changed the name of Villa Occi- 
dental to Villa Hayes, in honor of the President of the 
United States, who, as arbitrator, recently awarded a 
strip of land to that country, 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London have recommended to their clergy to use the 
‘prayer for fair weather’ in their churches. It has 
lately been very rainy in England. 


Tue Austrian Archduchess Mary is going to 
stay at Biarritz with her mother ; and her prospective 
husband, the King of Spain, will visitthem there. The 





well as of a quantity of furniture he once p d, to 
honor the memory of the great botanist. 


In a Balloon Ascent which took place at Rouen on 
June 15th last, with a large balloon, the occupants of 
the car found at 12,000 metres from the earth a cloud 
where the cold was so intense that small icicles were 
seen suspended to the beards and mustaches of the 
travelers. 

Ernest Marno, the well-known Austrian traveler in 
Alrica, who originally formed one of the staff of the 
Belgian expedition under tho late Captain Crespel, has 
recently been appointed deputy-governor of the province 
of Galabat in the Soudan. M. Statin, another Austrian 
traveler, has gone to the region of the Upper Nile, the 
special object of his journey being mvegorological in- 
vestigations. 

Dr. Faivre, the Dean of the Lyons Faculty of Sciences, 
has been run over by a cart when conducting a number 
of pupils to a botanical excursion. His constitution was 
so dreadfully shaken that he died after a few days of 
suffering. Dr. Faivre was opposed to the Darwinian 
theory, and has published books against the mutation of 
species, His most important publication was a review 
of Goethe's scientific works, 


William Minis Fontaine, M. A., has been elected to 
the chair of Natural History and Botany at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, recently endowed by the Hon. William 
W. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C. Professor Fontaine 
was a student at this institution during the sessions of 
1856, 1857 and 1858, being graduated with the degree 
of Master of Arts. He afterwards studied in Germany. 
He is now a professor in the University of West Vir- 
ginia, at Morgantown. 


James Samuelson, a distinguished English scientist, 
who bas been the editor of the Popular Science Review 
and the Quarterly Journal of Science, and is the author 
of many popular scientific works, contemplates a visit 
to this country early in August. He has accepted an 
invitation to visit Salem, and will probably deliver a 
couple of lectures upon Natural History before the Essex 
Institute, and may speak in some of the larger cities of 
the country upon the subjects of biology or zoology. 


An Elaborate Exhibition by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, of which the Prince of Wales is President, was 
announced at latest steamer dates to be opened near 
London, June 30th. Among the foreshadowed novelties 
were to be specimens of the plows and other agricul- 
tural implements in use for the past hundred years in 
the various countries of Europe, including those of 
Cyprus, and also a series of dairies, worked by imported 
residents of all European countries, with the view of 
instructing the English in the several modes of foreign 
butter and cheese making. 


An International Convention under the auspices of 
the King of Belgium and the honorary presidency of 
the Court of Flanders is to assemble in Brussels this 
year to discuss the latest advances in the knowledge of 
American ethnology, philology, history, geology, and, 
in fact, of everything appertaining to America that is of 
interest to mankind. New lightis expected to be thrown 
upon the discovery of the North American continent and 
upon its primitive inhabitants. There are in Europe 
many students of American history and science, and this 
will be their third congress. 


The Fine Mural Paintings discovered in the grounds 
of the Palazzo Farnesina, in Rome, during the excava- 
tions for the Tiber works, have now been nearly all de- 
tached from the walls. Two experienced artists were 
summoned from Pompeii to perform the delicate opera- 
tion, These frescoes, great and small together, are 
thirty-two in number. They are fine works in the 
Graeco-Roman style. The lower portion of the wall is 
devoted to landscapes, Above are dramatic, historical, 
or mythological scenes, which the archwologists are en- 
deayoring to interpret. The figures have marvelous 
artistic merit. Of very correct draughtsmanship, in 
color and effect they resemble Dutch sketches, and, 
although at least twenty centuries old, they are as fresh 
as if recently painted. Each painting when detached, 
with the plaster adhering to it, is carefully packed in a 
separate case. 

At the Last Meeting of the Berlin Geographical So. 
ciety the President, Dr. Nachtigal, communicated the 
latest reports received from the German African travelers, 
Engineer Schiitt has started on his journey into the in- 
terior and believes that he has now succeeded in over- 
coming all tne difficulties which at first presented 
themselves to his turtber progress towards the East and 
North; he now intends entering the country of the Ad- 
jellengo tribe. Dr. Buchner was detained at Cassenge 
through the rainy season. He intended leaving for the 
interior at the beginning of May. Dr. Gerhard Roblls 
has had much to endure from the fanaticism of the 
natives at Djalo, where he is still staying, and bas also 
been unable to obtain a guide through the Wadai desert 
on account of the unfriendliness of the Bengasine Gov- 
ernment. His companion, Dr. Strecker, bas returned to 
Bengasi in the meantime in order to attempt to make 
the Government more favorably disposed towards Dr. 
Rohlt’s undertaking. 

The Interest of the Anthropological Exhibition at 
Moscow, Russia, is on the increase, There xe already 
over one hundred Russian types of the old t.ines, begin- 
ping with the tenth century. There are many holy pic- 
tures representing the saints; also portraits, engravings, 
and casis of the Czar, statesmen and other notable 
persons, by Russian artists, as well as by those foreign 
artists who, in the sixteenth century, were brought to 
Russia by order of the Czars, along with other European 
rarities, Perhaps the most interesting exhibit in the 
department of types is that of living typical persons of 
different Asiatic tribes under the sceptre of the Czar: 
Sarts, Tashkentzi and Egyptians are te be seen, placed 
amid their usual home surroundings, Besides the Rus- 
sian types there are types of Oriental tribes that existed 
thousands of years ago, but are now extinct. Amoug 

these are contemporaries of Moses; there is Nebto, the 
daughter of Sesostris, and there is Pharaoh Menentes. 
There are also many casts from the ruins of ancient 





cities, and from temples aud monuments. 





marriage will possibly take place late in the Autumn. 


Dx. H. von Host, of the University of Fried- 
burg, Germany, the author of ‘Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States,” a work not yet 
complete, has been elected Professor of History in Johua 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Tue Sultan is an enthusiastic musician, He 
took, consequently, a great fancy to Baron Ring, one of 
the members of the Eastern Roumelia Commission. The 
two spent a number of hours together in the peaceful 
pastime of playing duets on the piano, 


AN announcement is made of the acceptance of 
the Secretaryship of War by ex-Senator Ramsey, of 
Minnesota, when the place shall become vacant by the 
confirmation of Mr. McCrary as Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, of which event there is little doubt. 


Mr. Witt1am B. Astor, at the head of a New 
York and Boston company, bas oflered Georgia the sum 
ot $1,250,000 for the Macon and Brunswick Railroad. 
If they can buy this road it is said that they will put on 
a line of steamships at Brunswick, Ga., plying to South 
America, 


Miss Garpner, of Boston, who obtained an 
honorable mention for her picture, ‘* At the Fountain,'’ 
exhibited at the Paris Salon this year, is believed to be 
the only American lady who has ever been granted this 
distinction, or a prize of any kind, at a French exposi- 
tion of fine arts. 


Tue Sumner Monument Committee, after erect- 
ing and paying for the statue by Tbomas. Ball, on the 
Public Garden in Boston, having a balance on hand, 
have concluded to appropriate it to the erection of # 
handsome sarcophagus of white Concord granite on 
the lot at Mount Auburn where Mr. Sumner is buried 


James Winturop Harris, for the past ten 
years secretary of Harvard College, has just died. He 
was not a literary man, but showed an extraordinary 
ability for his duties, He was especially noted, too, for 
his punctuality; for the ten years of his service he 
failed scarcely a day of being in his office at precisely 
the appointed hours. 


Two French engineers, accompanied by Dr. 
Kenworthy, of Jacksonville, have been visiting Lake 
City, Fla., and prospecting in view of building a canal 
across the peninsula, The two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Barois and Ostenberg, represent large capitalists in 
France, who are amply able to build a ship-canal across 
the State if a feasible route can be found and proper en- 
couragement is given by the State, 


Proressor L. Wuitine Mason, of Boston, hav- 
ing been appointed by the Imperial Government to tound 
a national conservatory of music at Tokia, Japan, in 
January next, has nominated Mr. Benjamin Cutter, now 
studying and teaching at Stuttgart, for the violin depart- 
ment, and Mr, Epbraim Cutter, Jr., for the organ and 
piano, organist of the First Unitarian Church, Woburn, 
and late of the Shepherd Church, Cambridge. 


Pxrorgsson Bruck, a Protestant, bas just been 
elected ‘‘ Rector Magnificus’’ of the six-century-old Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He is the first Protestant who bas 
held that office. The University has lately shown 
further religious liberality in electing two Hebrew gentle- 
men, Professors Grinbut and Hoffman, to the chairs of 
Law and Philosophy. A short time ago, it is said, a 
Hebrew could not so much as take a doctor’s degree in 
an Austrian university. 


Tue Shah has appointed an Austrian, Count 
Montefiore, to be Mayor of Teheran, having a prudent 
preference for Austrians, as neither England nor Russia 
can be offended, The Shah was so greatly pleased with 
Francis Joseph's gilt of a full length portrait, magnifi- 
cently framed, that he declared that he would send his 
own likeness to Vienua in just such a frame of solid gold, 
but finding that a frame twelve feet by ten feet in solid 
gold would seriously inconvenience the Persian treasury, 
he abandoned the magnificent idea. 


Senator Wacner has presented a very hand- 
some hotel to bis village of Canajoharie; and ex-Gover- 
nor Seymour writes concerning the gift: ‘I wish there 
was more of the spirit of Mr. Wagner in the valley ot 
the Mohawk, for then the world would know that it has 
a history unsurpassed in value and ininterest. May the 
example of Mr. Wagner teach the dwellers in the valley 
of the Mohawk that men do most to honor themselves 
when they show that they seek to honor their homes 
and the memories of their fatbers.”’ 


Dr. Cvmmino’s physicians have ordered him to 
relinquish ali mental exertion. He is seventy-two, and 
bas labored in London for forty-six years. The congre- 
gation desires to give him an annuity of from £300 to 
£500, but the funds are insufficient to do this and pay 
his successor’s stipend,*hence subscriptions to an an- 
nuity fund of £2,500 or £4,000 are invited. For many 
years Dr. Cumming has devoted a great portion of bis 
income to enlarging his church and freeing the schools 
from debt, and thus, though he leaves the work of his 
parish in a thriving condition, be himself is penniless, 


A rine portrait, in oil, of Samuel Dinsmoor, of 
Keene, who was Governor of New Hampshire in 1849, 
1850 and 1851, has just been added to the collection in 
the Executive Council Chamber in the State House. This 
portrait completes the list of Governors from Governor 
John Langdon (1805) to Governor Prescott, (1879). 
It is a present to the State by the kinsmen of the 
Governor. The task of completing this collection was 
ugdertaken by ex-Governor Prescott in 1872, when he 
was Secretary of State, and, with untiring effort, it has 
now been accomplished. New Hampshire has had 
thirty-six Governors, and it is a little remarkable that 
all of them should have had excellent likenesses It 18 
more remarkable that the State should possess them all 
in so short atime. It shows, too, what well-directed 
and pers stent effurt will accomplish. No other Staie 
of the urigibal thirteen has a complete collection. 
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LOVE-MAKING AMONG THE TENTS. ARRIVAL OF THE MAIL AT THE POST OFFICE. MEDIUMS WASHING DISHES. 


PENNSYLVANIA,---SCENES AND INCIDENTS AT A SPIRITUALIST CAMP-MEETING HELD AT WILLETT’S STATION, BUCKS COUNTY. 
Frou SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE PaGE 377, 
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A PRIVATEERSMAN OF 1812, 


A LARGE brig lay in the harbor of the City of New 

Haven, Conn., on the afternoon of an Autumn 
flay in the year 1812. Her decks seemed crowded 
with men, and sixteen guns were looking through 
their embrasures. For two or more hours a noisy 
firing sufficient to startle and alarm the inhabitants 
was kept up, and the whole city became restless 
under the loud but harmless cannonade. 

Madison’ proclamation of June 19th, declaring 
that war existed between our country and Great 
Britain, had surprised the New Englanders. Most 





CAPTAIN W. W. URQUHART, OF THE AMERICAN SHIP 
‘SISAAC WBBB.’’— SEE PAGE 386. 


of them regarded the war as a blunder, and the 
New Haven people believed that some of its first 
fruits were to be visited upon them in a repetition 
of the invasions of the Revolution. Although the 
national colors flew from the masthead of the brig, 
it was regarded by the public as a delusion and a 
snare. Soon, however, a small party of men landed 
and made known the import of the noisy demon- 
strations. The brig Holkar, of New York, had left 
that port to procure sixty men for a cruise to the 




















REMARKABLE ASSEMBLY OF TYPES OF BRACES ON THE PLAZA OF LAS VEGAS, THE TERMINUS OF THE F 
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PUEBLO .JNDIANS. SELLING SPECIMENS OF NATIVE POTTERY. 


NEW MEXICO.—THE EXTENSION OF THE NEW MEXICO AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD — CELEBRATION AT LAS VEGAS, THE PRESENT TERMINUS OF 
THE ROUTE, JULY 4ra.—From Sxercues py H. WorraLtu.—See Page 853. 


West Indies and the coast of Brazil, or wherever the 
fortunes of war might lead. New York had already 
fitted out twenty-six-privateers, and had manned 
them with over twenty-two hundred sailors, and no 
more were to be had. The young men of New Haven 
were asked to join the crew of the Holkar, already 
pumbering one 
hundred. A public 
sentiment against 
privateering was 
then _ prevailing 
throughout the ci- 
vilized world. Re- 
monstrances were 
made by the con- 
servative New 
Haveners against 
joining the crew 
of the “ pirate,’’ 
as they called the 
Holkar, but in 
spite of these half- 
hearted protests 
sixty young men 
responded to the 
summons of the 


‘* pirate,” and 
oe the one 
undred already 
on board. 


Augustus Wit- 
loughby, the sub- 
ject of thissketch, 
is the only sur- 
vivor of that crew, 
and one of the 
very few left of 
those who did 
such good service 
to their country 
in wresting trem 
Great Britain her 
boasted suprem- 
acy on the seas. 
He was born at 
West Haven, in 
Connecticut, Fe- 
bruary lst, 1793. 
His boyhood was 
passed upon a 
farm, but he was 
a tanner’s appren- 
tice at the time of 
his enlistment as 
a@ privateersman, 
with some experi- 
ence a8 a seaman 
gained by a voy- 
age to the West 
Indies, 


| 





SILVER BEAKER PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN URQUHART BY THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT. — SEE PAGE 386, 


Vividly remembering the incidents of the captures 
made the Holkar, as well as those relating to 


b 
| her Geil demons by being driven ashore by the 


74-gun ship Romulus, Mr. Willoughby relates with 
great interest some events peculiar to that cruise. 
One of these was the capture by the Holkar of the 
Emu, a_ British 
vessel with a no- 
vel cargo, if hu- 
man beings may 
be socalled. Fe- 
male convicts of 
criminal courts of 
England were on 
board under sen- 
tence of transpor- 
tation to Botany 
Bay. Most of them 
ha been con- 
victed of minor 
offenses, and they 
had more the ap- 
pearance of volun- 
tary colonists than 
convicts on their 
way into penal 
exile. 

Botany Bay was 
then the supreme 
terror of the crimi- 
nal classes, and 
these unfortunates 
were overjoyed at 
having their sen- 
tences commuted 
by the Yankee 
captain. The con- 
victs, to their de- 
light, and to the 
unbounded aston- 
ishment of the isl- 
anders, were land- 
ed at the Cape 
Verde Islands. As 
the landing crew 
effected their final 
return to the Hol- 
kar, they were sa- 
luted with rounds 
of parting cheers 
in the shrillest 
treble. Their fate 
seemed a notable 
exception to the 
truth that ‘the 
way of the trans- 
Deny is hard.” 

hey formed “ en- 
tangling _aliian- 
ces’ with the isl- 








IRST RAILROAD INTO THE TESBITORY. 


anders, and no harm resulted from this complete 
reversal of their sentences. The cruise of the 
Holkar belongs to history. Its captures, though 
not numerous, were not insignificant in import- 
ance and value. 

Losing his share of the prize-money through the 
misdoing of a trusted agent, Willoughby abandoned 
the sea and sought to make his way in the world in 
more domestic pursuits, For nearly thirty years, 
while carrying on a business requiring most of hia 
time by day, he was a member of the night police 





AUGUSTUS WILLOUGHBY, A PRIVATEERSMAN OF 1812. 


force of the City of New Haven, snatching his rest 
from the early hours of the morning. His extep- 
tional constitution enabled him to endure great 
hardships, and his personal courage fitted him for 
any post of danger. He never knew fatigue or fear, 
and was always selected for the most dangerous 

ositions, In those days the large West India trade 

rought great numbers of foreign sailors to the 
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port, and the “head ot the wharf” was infested 
with dangerous characters, made up of rowdy resi- 
dents and transient evil-doers of all descriptions. 
He would volunteer to make arrests where the 
bravest dreaded to go. His services were of great 
value in the “‘town and gown" riots in 1854 and 
1858. He assisted in spiking the cannon that the 
infuriated firemen had seized to batter down the 
venerable walls of ‘‘ Old Yale.” On several occa- 
sions he or some one near has turned away some 
deadly implement aimed at his life, just in time to 
save it. These hairbreadth escapes served to en- 
hance rather than to diminish his intrepidity and 
daring. 

Laying hold of the worldly-wise maxims of Frank- 
lin, he has accumulated considerable property. and 
although nearly ninety years of age he is still at- 
tentive to his affairs, and no sharper can worst him 
in a bargain. Living now in strict retirement, he 
neither desires notoriety nor covets ad He 
never boasts of having outdone his fellows and out- 
lived his comrades of the war. He modestly discloses 
his name and residence, and cousents, after an inter- 
val of nearly seventy years, to re-appear before the 
public as the subject of this sketch. 


A GALLANT AMERICAN TAR PROPERLY 
HONORED. 


JE publish on page 385 an illustration of the 
testimonial presented hy the British Govern- 
ment to Captain W.W. Urquhardt, master of the ship 
Isaac Webb, of C. 1. Marshall’s line, for rescuing 
the crew of the British ship Zsolina, when in a sink- 
ing condition at sea, iu January last. The testi- 
monial, a beautiful and costly silvcr beaker, gold 
lined and properly inscribed, was presented, May 
6th, by Collector Merritt, who, ina few fitting words, 
coupled with the reading of a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State transmitting the gift, placed it in the 
hands of the gallant captain. This is not the only 
instance in which he has earned recognition by his 
brave and humane deeds. In November, 1873, 
when in command ot the ship 7’imountain, he took 
from the British ship Lock Earn some fifty of the 
survivors of the ill-fated steamer Ville du Havre, 
whieh gunk in mid-ocean after colliding with the 
Loch Earn. After landing the passengers at Car- 
aliff, Captain Si gong ene nein from the citizens of 
Bristol, England, a handsome silver salver, which 
was presented in one of the public halls of that city, 
fn the presence ot a large assemblage of people, 
tovether with a large portrait of Mr. Samuel Plim- 
woll, M. P., ‘the sailor’s friend.’’ About the same 
time the French Transatlantic Steamship Company 
gave him a handsome gold chronometer and chain. 
The survivors of the ill-fated steamer also presented 
him with a fine silver tea and coffee service, and 
only a few months ago the French Government 
honored him with a gold medal of honor. 

Captain Urquhardt is forty years old, and began 
hia sea lite in 1855. At twenty-three he was given 
the command of the Black Star line packet-ship 
American Eagle, in E. FE. Morgan's london line. This 
wus aremarkable command for amansoyoung. He 
afterwards commanded the ships Vila Franca, 
tiood Hope and William Tapscott. Then, atter a 
short interval spent ashore in business, he again 
went to sea in charge of the 7-imountain, and tour 
years ago assumed his present command. 

Captain Urquhardt, who is a resident of Brooklyn, 
hails trom Essex, Connecticut, a pleasant village on 
the Connecticut River, that a few years since num- 
bered among its residents eighty shipmasters. 


Germans on the Thrones of Europe. 


Durtna the last fifty years all the newly-created 
thrones in Europe, or those in which the male he- 
reditary succession had from any cause lapged, have 
been filled by Princes of German dynasties, A 
Prince of the house of Saxe-Coburg was elected 
ruler of the newly-formed Kingdom of Belgium, 
after he had shortly before refused the title of King 
ot the Hellenes, which had been offered him. 

Princes of the same house married the Queen of 
Tortugal, Maria II. da Gloria, in the year 1836, and 
Viotoria, Queen of England, in the year 1840; and 
their sons have become the beirs to the thrones of 
those States. All attempts to fill the thrones of 
Spain and Roumania with ralers not proceeding from 
German dynasties have re a failure, Both King 
Amadeus |. of Savoy and Prince Couza, a born Rou- 
manian, were, after a brief period of rule, com- 
pelied to leave the countries of which they had be- 
eome the sovereigns. The throne of Greece was 
first occupied by a Prince of the Bavarian dynasty, 
Otto I.; and after his dethronement by George I., 
an Prince «f the Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg line. The present ruler of Roumania 
is a Prince of the house of Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen, and the new Prince of Bulgaria is also of Ger- 
man origin. Fifty years ago the privilege of filling 
vacant or newly-created thrones belonged almost 
exclusively to France and Austria; several thrones 
in Italy were held by Bourbons and Hapsburgs only 
twenty years ago. It must be admitted that the 
German Princea have understood their mission in 
the countries which they were called upon to rule 
better than the Bourbons and Hapsburgs, as is 
shown by the histories of King Leopold ot Belgium, 
Ferdinand of Portugal, Prince Albert, King George 
of Greece, and Prince Charles of Roumania. 


Chinese Tile Manufactory. 

Tue Chinese imperial tile manufactory is at Lien 

li ku, about fifteen miles west of Pekin. In this 
factory all the yellow tiles and bricks required for 
imperial buildings are made, as also large numbers 
of green, bine and other colored tiles tor various 
ornamental purposes. The material used is a hard 
blue shale, nearly as hard as slate. This is adowed 
to lie in heaps for some time. It is then ground to 
powder by granite rollers on a stone floor thirty to 
forty feet in diameter. The powder is then stored 
in heaps and taken to the works as required. For 
ordinary work the powder is mixed with a proper 
.proportion of water and molded into large bricks, 
which are laid out to dry for some hours, after 
ewtiich they are dealt with by the modelers. When 
‘bricks are to have a molding on them, say for cop- 
ing a wall, the plan of operation is as follows: 

Two pieces of wood, each cut to the shape of the 

molding, are placed upright on a slab. The clay 

brick is placed between them, and two men run the 

moldings roughly along with chisels, They then 

apply straight-edges to test the accuracy of their 

work, and finally rub the edges with molds some- 

what in the same way qs plasterers make moldings 

at home. The brick is then passed to a third man, 

who cuts any necessary holes in it, and to a fourth, 

who trims it off and repairs any defect, The more 

,ornamental tiles and bricks, representing fabylous 


animals, etc., are first roughly molded, and after- 
ward finished off with tools exactly similar to those 
used for modeling in clay in Europe. Some of this 
work has some pretension to artistic merit. All the 
bricks and tiles are baked in ovens, and then, after 
having the glaze put on, they are baked a second 
time. All the work done at this manufactory ap- 
pears to he first-rate, and the number otf people 
employed is about five hundred. 


Pinto, the Portuguese Explorer. 


Tue successful termination of the African journey 
of Major Serpa Pinto has already, thanks to the 
telegraph, gained him a European fame. He has 
been received with enthusiasm by all parties, and 
would seem to have revived traditions of old Por- 
tuguese glories, and to have put some new blood 
into their history. Major Serpa Pinto is physically 
well adapted for arduous and toilsome journeys. 
He is strong and muscular, although of light limb 
and frame, and, it is said, is of a genial and happy 
disposition, not easily overcome by difficulties—a 
good thing on a long African journey, for, as Au- 
tolycus sings: * A merry heart goes all the way; 
your sad, tires in a mile a’.” It is related by Gon- 
salves, the most intelligent of the seven blacks 
whom Serpa Pinto has brought to Lisbon, and the 
one who acted as interpreter, that the last blanket 
at the close of the journey had to be bartered fur 
the only ‘ood they could get, which was canary- 
seed, and on this they subsisted for some time. The 
Major still suffers from the results of African fever 
and fatigue. The Portuguese colony in Pernam- 
buco have presented him with a valuable gold 
medal, the rim set with pearls and brilliants, and 
bearing a suitable inscription, 

It is said that while the journey of Cameron cost 
$30.000, and that of Stanley about $45,000, Serpa 
Pinto has spent less than $5,000, all told. At his 
audience with the King of Portugal he remained four 
hours in confidential! conversation, relating his ex- 
periences. He was afterward sent for by the Queen, 
who, since her illness, rarely quits her apartments. 
To the King he offered several skins of wild beasts ; 
and he asked Her Majesty’s acceptance of a splen- 
did collection of ostrich feathers, which he had 
taken in the Desert of Calbari, and which in the 
Transvaal were reputed to be superior to those 
presented some years ago to the Queen of Holland 
by the Dutch merchants of that Republic. 


FUN. 


“Yes, Agnes, I am going to have a cream- 
colored Summer silk, provided pa doesn’t veto the 
appropriation bill ma has passed. 


SMITH, who has always been a “tough one,” 
just died. The physician is met coming from the 
house by Brown, who asks: ‘ Doctor, how is Smith? 
Is he out of danger?” /hysician.—* No ; he is dead, 
poor fellow.” 

ON a homeward bound Charleston car a jolly- 
looking Irishman was saluted with the remark: 
“Tim, your house was blown away."’ ‘’Deed 
thin, it isn’t,’’ he answered, ‘‘for I have the key 
in my pocket.”’ 


Two for accent—A bridal couple. Three for ache 
water—a trio at the physicking springs. Four fora 
pound (£)—A quartet of pugilists. Five “fer a 
song’’—A quintet of vocalists. One for a crown 
—The Prince of Wales. 


Mrs, A.—*‘ Somebody’s in the next room. I won- 
der what they’re doing.’’ (Looking wistfully at the 
keyhole.) “I’ve a good mind to peek.” Mrs. B. 
—*Oh, I wouldn’t; ‘tisn’t right.’ Mrs. A.—‘‘I 
don’t care ; I’m just dying to know.” (Puts eye 
to keyhole, but immediately takes it away, disc on- 
certed.) ‘“‘Hm! the key is in.”’ Mrs. B.—* Yes ; so 
I found before you came in,”’ 


*“GooD afternoon, my dear friend; I am de- 
lighted to see you. And to what am I indebted for 
the pleasure of this visit?’ ‘I'll tell you that, pre- 
sently ; but first permit me to embrace your charm- 
ing child. Can't I, my little man?’ “ Yes, sir, if 
you'll promise me not to cut into papa.” ‘Cut 
into your papa?’ ‘Yes, ’cause papa said, when 
he saw you coming, ‘Here comes that fellow to 
bore me again!’ ”’ 


SIR WATKINS WILLIAM WYNNE, talking to a friend 
about the antiquity of his family, which he carried 
up to Noah, was told that he was a mere mushroom. 
*“‘Ay!’’ said he. ‘“‘ How so, pray?” ‘* Why,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ when I was in Wales a pedigree of a 
particular family was shown to me. It filled about 
five large skins of parchment, and about the middle 
of it was a note in the margin: ‘About this time the 
world was created,’ ”’ 


ScHOOL BOARD VISITOR—‘ May I ask the name 
of the tenant?’ Tenant—‘‘ Mrs.Gubbins; that’s me. 
But what’sina name?’’ Visitor—(noting the fact in 
his memorandum book): ‘‘ Gubbins! Thank you. 
Have you any children?’ Tenant—*One son.” 
Vis:tor—** Does he attend school?” Tenant—‘* No,”’ 
Visitor—‘‘ Dear me! What is the excuse?” Oid 
Lady—*‘ He’s married, and his wife thinks he can 
be better employed.”’ 


HE was a4 Chinamen slightly over the bay, and he 
rushed into a Blake Street saloon, rushed up to the 
bar, and cried, excitedly: ‘‘ Whiskee cockee tailee 
for me, allee samee Melican man.” The barkeeper 
arranged the mixture, and handed it out, and the 
Chinamen, pouring it down, started for the door, 
shouting, ‘* Putee down on slatee, allee samee 
Melican man.”’ And long before the barkeeper 
could get hold of a club, the Celestial was seen no 
more. 


THE RICH CALIFORNIA BANKER. 
SPECULATION IN STOCKS. 


When it became known that one of the richest 
California bankers had lett the Pacific coast and 
transterred his base ot operations to the New York 
Stock Exchange, all the shrewd financiers watched 
his course with keen interest to see how he would 
succeed. The result has emphatically proved his 
sagacity. Besides having a much wider and more 

romising field to operate in, he is known to have 
| oo in severai stock combinations that paid im- 
mense profits. By the combination method of 
operating in stocks, Messrs. A. Simpson & Co., 
Bankers, New York, unite orders of thousands of 
customers, in different sums, into one vast capital, 
and operate them as a mighty whole, dividing pro- 
fits pro rata among shareholders every thirty — 
Capital in any amount from $10 to $100,000 can be 
used with great success in these pools. $25 will 
pay $100 profit. $500 can make $5,000 or ten per 
cent. on the stock during the mnonth. Messrs. A. 
Simpson & Co.‘s new circular (mailed free) gives 
‘two unerring rules for success” with full particu- 
lars, so that any one at a distance can operate in 
stocks and make money. Government bonds bought 
and sold. Apply to A. Simpson & Co., Bankers, 
49 Exchange Place, New York. 


Rosvust and blooming health in Hop Bitters, and 





no family can afford to be without them. 





———— 
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‘**LAUGH AND GROW FAT.” 


Tus ancient bit of advice is well enough for 
‘‘spare” people, but how about those that are 
already too fat? What is to become of them? Sit 
still, and I'll tell you. After many experiments, 
extending through months of patient investigation 
and toil, the celebrated analytical chemist, J. C. 
Allan, has perfected and given to the world Allan’s 
Anti-Fat. Thus far, in several hundred cases, this 
great remedy has never failed to reduce a corpu- 
lent person from three to six pounds per week. It 
is perfectly harmless and pusitively efficient. Sold 
by druggists. 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


Ir may almost be said that wherever in the 
world there is something to be weighed, Fairbanks’ 
Scales are used. They have arrived at a standard 
of excellence which it would almost seem cannot 
be improved, and have followed their constantly 
extending ve into every civilized country. 

From the New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road Company, through Messrs. J. T. Moulton & 
Son, the great elevator builders of the West, they 
have just received an order for the following large 
scales, to constitute the entire weighing apparatus 
for the new elevator to be built in this city: ‘Three 
30-ton patent iron frame railroad-track scales, nine 
500-bushel hopper scales, and one 350-bushel hop- 
per scale. The new elevator being built in Chicago 
—one of the largest, if not ‘he largest, in the wor!d—- 
will be supplied with a full outfit of Fairbanks’ 
Scales; also the new elevator being built in De- 
troit, Mich., by Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt. Jn fact, in 
the history of the representative house iu this city, 
business has never been better or prospects 
brighter.— Buffalo Courier, July 12th. 


Tue Manhattan Beach standard for wines 1s 
acknowledged to be one of the highest in the coun- 
try, and it is no small compliment to A. Werner & 
Co’s, ** AMericA,”’ Extra Dry, that it is very largely 
used at the Manhattan. Several seasons’ experience 
has established the merits of ‘‘ AMERICA” at the 
seashore, and to those who seek a gratelul, pleasant 
wine, healthfal in all its effects, the ‘“* AMerica”’ 
meets every demand. From other fashionable 
watering-places and resorts similar reports are re- 
ceived, indicating the steady and sure increase in 
popularity of this standard American champagne. 








One of the most interesting pictorial works of the 
day is ‘* Picturesque lieland,” edited by John Sav- 
age, the well-known author. It is published by 
Thomas Kelly, of Barclay Street, New York. It is 
issued in parts, and at a price which renders it ac- 
cessible to all. 


You can save doctor-bills and keep your family 
always well with Hop Bitters, 





Burnetr’s Cocoarne allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of 
the capillaries in the highest degree. The Cocoa- 
Ing has earned a deserved reputation for promoting 
the growth and preserving the beauty of the h man 
hair. Ladies dressing their ha‘r elaborately tor the 
evening will find that it imparts a healthy, natural 
gloss to the har, and will cause it to retain its shape 
for hours. 


WHEN a person is weak and faint, or fatigued and 
exhausted, there is nothing so refreshing and reviv- 
ing as a little of Murray & Lanman’s Fioripa 
Water. Rubbed on the hands and temples, and 
inhaled freely, it tones and braces the whole system. 








Tak Sr. Nicnoas, New York, is fully worthy of its 
magnificent reputation as one of the great hotels of 
the world. The Sr. Nicwoxas has been known for 
a quarter of a — as one of the superb estab- 
lishments of the world. Its table, apartments, and 
genera! conveniences are now, as ever, unsurpassed. 
Kates have been cut down to ante-bellum prices. 








Tue Aspestos Roorine is the only reliable sub- 
stitute for tin, it costs only about one-half as much, 
is fally as durable, is Pe and can be easily 
applied by any one. H. W.Jouns MANUFACTURING 
Company, 87 Maiden Lane, New York, are the sole 
manufacturers. 








For Sale Cheap.—Excursion Tickets (first-class) 
to Liverpool and return, Address, ‘Tourist,’ Box 4121, 
Now York P. 0. 











nvested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
fortunes every month. Book sent 


$10 to $1, 000 ‘ree explaining everything. 


Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N. Y. 


THE VENERABLE PETER COOPER. 

I cheerfully testify that I have been to the COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 19 Cooper Institute, and had 
two teeth extracted while under the influence of Laugh- 
ing Gas. I felt no pain whatever, and the gas produced 
no injurious or even unpleasant effects). PETER COOPER. 








Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc. A fine cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it 1s also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap- 

Bitters in existence. 
L. Foxxs, Jn, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, Ne 
York, P. O. Box, 1029. 









COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort. 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from tature—an essentially differ- 
ent style—and 
latest improve. 
ments. They press 
the foot evenly, 
giving elasticity in 
walking, and by the 
ingenuity of their 
construction, they appear smaller than they really are, 
giving an elegant appearance even to the largest and 
clumsiest feet. 

EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 


81 Nassau Street, West Side, New York. 











THE MANSION HOUSE, 


Long Branch. 
(Next to the Great Wrought Iron Pier), Oren JuNe 10Tu. 
McINTYRE, BARRETT & CO. 
H. C. BARRETT, of Hotel Brighton, New York. 


Manhattan Beach. 


GILMORE’S BAND AND LEVY AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING. 





Trains leave foot East 23d St. (crossing the river via 
steamer Sylvan Grove) 8:45, 9:45. 10:45, 11:15 A.M., and 
half-hourly thereafter to 8:45 P.M. 

Returning trains leave Manhattan Beach half-hourly 
for New York via Greenpoint to 10:35 P. M. 

Elevated Railroads run to South Ferry, connecting 
with steamer DP. R. Martin hourly from 9:25 A.M. to 
8:25 P.M., via Bay Ridge. 

Steamers Thomas Collyer aud Twilight leave North 
River landingse—From 22d Se, 9:10, 10:25 A.M.; then 
hourly to 8:25 P.M. Leroy St., 9:35 A.M., and hourly to 
6:35 P.M. Pier 8, 9:55 A M., and hourly to 6:55 P. M. 

Keturning trains leave Manhattan Beach for New York 
via Bay Ridge half-hourly to 10:25 P.M, 


BRIGHTON BEACH. 


Trains on the Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island Rail 
way, until further notice, will run half hourly between 
FLATBUSH AVENUE 
(Long Island Depot), Brooklyn, and 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 

From 6:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. Trains will also leave 
BEDFORD 
(Franklin Ave.) half hourly from 6:35 A.M. to 10:34 P. M. 
Last train from the Beach, 11 P.M. 

The depots can be reached via South and Wall Street 
ferries by Atiantic and Fifth Avenue car lines, via Fulton 
Ferry by Flatbush Avenue and Adams and Boerum Street 
line, via Hamilton Ferry by South Brooklyn Central line, 
via Grand and Roosevelt ferries by Lee and Nostrand 

Avenue, Tompkins Avenue aud Franklin Avenue lines. 
W. E. DORWIN, Supt. 


White Mountains 


Only $8. New York to Fabyan’s, N. H; excursion 
tickets, $15. Choice of tive routes, including Newport, 
Boston, Poruiand, North Conway, Crawford House, Lit- 
tleton, Bethlehem, Twin Mou.tuin to Fabyan’s. Send 
for list of FALL RIVER LINE tours. Through 
DRAWING-ROOM cars, Fuali River to Fabyan’s direct ; 
and Fall River to Boston, Boston to Fabyan's. 

GEv. L. CONNOR, Gen'l Pass’r Agt., 
Pier 28, N. R, New York. 














The Purest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, General Agent, 
37 South William Street, New York. 








§ 
JOHN HOLLAND'S Patent Record GOLD PEN 
Patented Oct. 2, 1872. 

Is the highest achievement in the manufacture of 
Gold Pens and the result of experiments for more 
than Sveaty years. The ‘‘RECORD’’ Pen is 
produced by a skillful combination of the two 
precious and non-corrosive metals; 16 kr. Gold 
and Platinum, while the ordinary Le pen con- 
tains an alloy of copper, reducing its fineness with- 
out yielding that e acho density and steel like 
temper which the costly latinum supplies. The 
“*RECORD’’ Gold Pen Points are of the best 
Iridium. (Diamonds,) indestructible with fair 
treatment, and polishod to glass like smoothness. 

Steel pen writers have now every objection to 
| samy fairly overcome, and every requirement in a 

en which will endure and not oxidize, ey 
met. The **RECORD”’ Gold Pen is guaranteed to 

ossess Durability Feimeneney, of Spring and 
erfection of Point. Price, $2.50, sol 
elers and Stationers in the United States. not 
found o direct from JOHN HOLLAND, 
Manufacturer, 19 W, 4th St., Cincim®ati. 


“wont RHEUMATISM 


MORE 
GOUT OR CRAVEL. 

The harmless, infallible French Salicylates relieve at 
once. Cure within four days. Box $1.00, mailed free. 
L A. Paris, 284 6th Ave., New York, Sole Agent for the 
U. S. of the only Patentee in France, Beware of the 
so-called imported (home made) impure and dangerous 
Salicylic Frauds) Ask for SCHLUMBERGER’S Sati- 
cYtaTs. Red Seal trade-mark. No other genuine. 


W.JOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, &c. Saxv ron Descuiprive Price List. 
H.W. JOHNS M’F'C CO, 67 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, Proprietors of 
the Screntiric AMericaN, Thirty-four years’ experience 


as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on Patents, with 
full directions and advice, sent tree. 


English Archery---Lawn Tennis 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


New York. 


JOIN OUR CALIFORNIA COLONY, oxy orricr, 


14 W. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y., for Pamphlets and Maps. 


Common Sense Chairs & Rockers. 


A lady writes: ‘*The only objection to your Common 
Sense Rocker is, we all want it.”” Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue to F, A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 
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First-class A No. 1 Cards, or 20 Gold Border, 
10c. WIDE AWAKE CALD CO., Brooklyn, Ct 
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Old Dominion 
STEAMSHIP CO,, 


FOR 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 


Old Point Comfort, 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


The South and Southwest. 
FROM PIER 37, N. R.. EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY 
AND SATURDAY, AT 3 P.M. 


Gen. Office, 197 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS 


ARE THE VERY BEST. 

Made from Wamsutta muslin, Bosoms, 3-ply Linen, 
The very best. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 6 for $7. 
Only plain seams to finish. 

KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, very best. TO MEASURE, 
6 for $9. Fit guaranteed, 

NIGHT SHIRTS, all styles, extra long, $1 each. 

BOYS’ COMPLETE SHIRTS, $1 each. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of six shirts. 


MEEP'S UNDERWEAR, 





White Cashmere Shirts...........ceseeseees .50c. each 
Summer Merino Shirts (whole or half sleeves)..60c. each 
Scarlet Gauze (anti-rheumatic)...............$1 25 each 
Canton Flannel Shirts and Drawers........ eeee 70, each 


Best Pepperell Jean Drawers...........+..+.+-00C, each 


KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
BEST GINGHAM. Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each, 
Fifty per cent. stronger than any other umbrellas, 
REGINA and TWILLED SILKS in all styles 
Novelties in LADIES’ SUN and RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


KEEP’S KID GLOVES 
for Gents, the very best, plain or embroidered, $1 a pair, 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. All goods warranted. 

Samples and circulars mailed free. 

Shirts only delivered free, 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms. 

Samples and Circulars mailed free on application. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York, 





Delightful Summer Reading. 


A. L. NOBLE'S BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


“Three Women at Odds,” 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


OPIUM! 


HABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 


Address, DR. S. 8. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 6 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 

“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 

















CARD and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. 
ENTERPRISE VICTOR 

RINTING RESSESe 

I)lustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Carde, etc., for 2 

stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, (onn 

READ THE 
NEW AND BRILLIANT NOVEL 
IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


“THREE WOMEN AT ODDS,” 


“THREE WOMEN AT ODDS,” 
“THREE WOMEN AT ODDS,” 
A New Serial Novel, 
A New Serial Novel, 


By A. L. NOBLE, By A. L. NOBLE, 
By A. L. NOBLE, 


Was commenced in No. 


740 740 
or 


Frank Leslie’s 


IMNEY CORNER, 


ssued July 21st. Issued July 2lst. 
Issued July 21st. 


740 


CH 


“Taree Women at Opps” is a short serial, unaffected 
in style, of great power in portraying character, and 
highly dramatic in plot. The dialogue is natural, with 
bright flashes of wit, and always exciting in a healthy 
and legitimate way. 


740 740 740 





No story can claim attention more deservedly during | 


the idle hours of Summer than 


“THREE WOMEN AT ODDS.” 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, N. Y. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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933 ArchSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E’S CARBOLATE OF TAR 
FOR CATARRH, ASTHMA,/| 
It does notre ICO ONSUMPTION 


quire ten min- 

utes to demonstrate the 
value of Carbolate 
of Tar, the most heal- 
ing remedial agent known to 
science, Balsams and cordials 
of the most healing and soothing 
properties are so combined with 
Pine Tree Tar, that the mere 
breathing converts them into a dense 
amoke or vapor. 
right to the diseased parts. 
simply inhaling or breathing it, and you feel its healing power 
at once, 
where, and highly commended b. 





INHALANT 

















BRONCHITIS & 
DEAFNESS.| 
Circulars, Etc. 
This is inhaled—taken Sent Free, 


No heat, no hot water, 

























This treatment is endorsed by physicians every- 
thousands, who have used 
FULL TREATMENT sent. 


rfect satisfaction. 


Satisfaction always guaranteed, 


When writing for circular, name this paper. 





Authorized by the Commonwealth of Ky. 


coms Lith Sooo 


Popular Drawing of the 


Commonmrealth Distesbution 


COMPANY, 


AT 


MACAULEY’S THEATRE, 


In the City of Louisville, on 


Saturday, August 30,1879 


On which occasion a Grand Concert will be given, 
holders of a ticket or part of a ticket entitled to admis- 
sion free. 

The Drawing will be supervised by men of undoubted 
character and standing, and ticket-holders, agents and 
clubs are respectfully requested to send on represent- 
atives with proper credentials to examine into the 
Drawing. 


A New Era in the History of Lotteries, 
Every ticket-holder can be his own 
supervisor. 


The Management call attention to the grand oppor- 
tunity presented of obtaining, for only $2, any of 


THE FOLLOWING PRIZES. 
1 Prize. ......0++- $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea. $10,000 


S, | ery 200 Prizes 50ea. 10,000 
1 Prize,........... 5,000] 600Prizes 20ea 12,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes l0ea 10,000 


20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 
9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... 
9 Prizes 200 each « “ 

9 Prizes 100 each 


$2,700 
sieccs | 


B,GOG PHIM soc cccdec secscdccsaccccccsccescces Qaumeee 
Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 
27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 


Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
bank draft, or express. Full list of drawing published 
in Louisville Covrter-Journyat and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders. For tickets and infor- 
mation address T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier- 
Journal Building, Louisville, Ky.; OR SAME AT NO, 
163 Broadway, New York. Or, B. H. PORTER & CO., 
No. 1227 Broadway, New York. 


$77 





A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 
Addrezs, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
FOR by return mail a correct picture of 

your future husband or wife, with 


YOURSELF Dame and date of marriage. 


Address, W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 


JUDGE 





ARDS—10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 15 cts. WARD & CO., Westville, Conn. 





$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. ™ 


ALKING 15 MILES AN HOU 
Hobbs’ Pedomotor, price $5. Send length and 
breadth of boot, 520 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured 
OPIUM 3% 8s. $, Lebanon, Ohio 
SUFFE RE RS etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free. 


Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


$5 to $2 
$66 


a9 Perfumed Ocean Gem & Gilt-edge asst'd Cards, name 
JZ in gold, 10c, FRANKLIN PrintinG Co., W. Haven, Ct. 


50 
DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING. 








Morphine Habit Cured in 16 





trom Nervous DssiLitr, 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hauiet & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, lvc. Star Printing Co., Northford Ct. 








A. L, Noble’s Brilliant Novel, 


“Three Women at Odds,” 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 





Attractive, Useful & Interesting Reading for Everybody. 





Frank Leslie’s. 


Sunpbay MAGAZINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Sunday Periodical in the World. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER 


NOW READY. 





‘“‘The ample size of the page of the Scnpay MaGazine 
enables the conductors to give a larger amount of reading 
matter in each number than is furnished by any of its 
American or European contemporaries ; while the price 
is lower by one-third than that of any one with which 
it comes in competition.”"— Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Nashville, Tenn 


“ First, by long odds, among all magazines of its class. 
About seventy articles and as many illustrations, besides 
“At Home and Abroad,’ ‘Editor’s Portfolio,’ etc., etc., 
and the many articles in these grand divisions. Twenty- 
five cents a single number, and $3 a year.”— Presby- 
terian, Wilmington, N. C. 


“Probably this is one of the most pleasing magazines 
published—containing a greater variety ot reading mat- 
ter and more illustrations than any other periodical. It 
1s full of infe, and 1s always in advance of th. other 
monthlies.’’— The (N. ¥.) Methodist. 


“To attempt to quote the titles, even, ot articles, would 
exceed our limits. It has about sixty articles, compris- 
ing travel, history, poetry, biography and moral tales. 
The Editorial Miscellany is of sterling merit. The 
amount of matter puts every similar publication at a 
disadvantage in comparison. It is cheaper than dime 
novels. It has 128 royal octavo pages, fully illustrated, 
lor 25c.""— Michigan Christian Advocate. 








CONTENTS. 


Articles, Descriptive, etc.—‘‘ Emigration to the Holy Land,” by Prof. Wm. Wells—(Illustrations: Sir 
Moses Montefiore; The Cedars of Lebanon; The Mount of Olives; Jericho and the Jordan; Mount Lebanon.) ‘The 
Crusades against the Albigenses and the Waldenses,’’ by Alfred H. Guernsey—([llustrations: Pope Innocent IIL. ; 
Torture in the Inquis‘tion; Peter the Hermit; Crusaders and Saracens; Slaughter of the Albigenscs; The Four Mar- 
tyrs at Seville; The Slaughter at Cabriéres; Waldensian Refugees in the Alps.) “* Sketches in Uruguay ’’—(Illustra- 
tions: View of Higueritas; Uruguayan Fruit-sellers; Uruguayan Girl going to Market; View of Colonia; View of 


Montevideo.) 


*«The Opening of the New York Cathedral,” by Marv E. W. Sherwood. 


‘*Indian Students at Hamp- 


ton, Va ’’—(Illustrations; A Classroom in the Institute; A Young Indian as Engineer; Indian Students as Carpenters; 


The First Lesson in Arithmetic. ) 


Serial and Short Storics.—‘‘Lady Vasart's Ward,’”’ by Edward Garrett; illustrated 
Graham: A Problem,’’ by Rhoda Worthington (concluded); illustrated. 
*- Joseph; or, The Silent Corner,’’ by the late Joseph Ashworth; illustrated, 
“*Toots and Boots—An Unfinishe Tale’’; illustrated, 
Sketches.—‘The Duchesse Dondeauville’’; illustrated. 
‘*Captain Cole’s Passenger,’’ by James Payne; illustrated. 


cluded); illustrated. 
Home:—The First Home’’; illustrated. 


“The Mysterious Treasure”; illustrated, 
Miss King, of Georgia’’; illustrated. 
trated. ‘Dolly’; illustrated 


jems.--- Ti]l Death do us Part,” by Mrs, E. S. Skinner ; illustrated. 
* Work Together,’ by Mary A. Kidder. 


P. 
**Credo,”* by Nellie C. Hastings. 


‘*Veracity the Best Policy”; illustrated, 


“ Bernard 
‘*David Fleming’s Forgiveness,”’ (con- 
“Snap’s Two 


** Dr. Guthrie’s Bells and the Woman's Dream.** 
“The Late 
* A Sweet Little Dear’’; illus- 


“The First Love-Letter’’; illustrated. 
“T Will Not Fear,”’ by Jane E. Roscoe, 


Miscellany.—‘ Around Savannah’’; ** The Drummer Boy’; ** The Cave of Torghatten”’; ‘* Pomerania’’; 
“The Island of Elbi’’; **The Plague at Marseilles”; **Whitsuntide Plavs’’; ‘‘ At Home Two Centuries Ago’’; 
“The Legend of St. Brendan ’’; ‘Giant Trees of South America’’; * The Tumult at Eptresus’’; “ Egg breaking— 
A Belgium Pastime”; ‘‘ The Coracle, or Wicker Boat”; ‘*Oudenarde, Belgium’; ‘‘A Chinese Sermon Text”; 
“Go”; ‘Claude Ballin’; ‘‘Sir Francis Chantrey ’’; ‘“ Aching Heartsa."’ 


Popular Exegesis, by the E:itor. explaining obscure passages of Scripture. 
“Wit, Wisdom and Pathos of Childhood.” 
‘*Editor’s Portfolio,” discussions of timely topics, etc., etc. 


Thoughts for the Afilicted ”’ 
of religious intelhgence from all parts of the world. 


“The Invalid’s Portion and 
**At Home and Abroad ”’ gives a résumé 


Music—Quartette from Mende!ssohn’s Oratorio of * Elijah.” 





128 QUARTO PAGES---100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Annual Subscription, $3; Six Mouths, $1.50; Four Months, $1; Single Copy, 25 cts., 
Postpaid. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


‘Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 





Agents Wanted. 


PAPI nn AANA AAA AAA AAN 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. Taylor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 





A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


outit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


$72 
WANTED. $65 per day guaraiiv. 


Agents all who work. send $i for sampiv 


outfit. P, Brigham & Co. Chicago. 





A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 

selling articles 1m the world ; one sample 

free. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
ANTED,—Salesmen, local and traveling, pay liberal 
Address with stamp, Smith & Son, 24 Dey St., N'Y. 
M’l’rs of Patent Horse Collars,Cow Milkers, Novelties, etc, 


$2’ 

Sige THIS ONE.—$3,000 a year, business light, 
legitimate and honorable. Every tarmer your cus- 

tomer. No book agency or peddling. Agents wanted in 

every town and county in the United States. Send for 

full particulars. Address, MANDEVILLE & SEAMAN, 

Millport, Chemung Co., N. Y, 











000 A YEAR for bonest, intelligent business : 
men or agents. New business; light work, 
Address, J. B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 













Ve will pay Agents a Salary r month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. Sam- 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


RY GOODS & OUTFITTING 
GOODS MAILED 

To every State and Territory justia 
as ordered, and even then, if not 
as expected, exchanged or the 
Brmoney refunded. 

For samples or prices specify ! 
on posta card what is desired, [@) 
and address, 


Mail Department for.Samples and Supplies, 
Grand Depot, Philadelphia, 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 


“Three Women at Odds,” 


A. L, NOBLE, 
4 NEW AND THRILLING NOVEL, 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
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622 THE SUPLEE PATENT OPEN-EYE 
arch BFASY THREADING NEEDLE 

STRE eT, a hundred thnes a minute in ae dark, by 
ae rawing the thread down the 


either ds, 
I breaks easily, unthreads, nor 
’ cuts the goods, Sample doz, 


in an eedie-case, 
mail,@Jc. SUPLEE NEEDLE iy ay ae ried 


Co., 622 Arch St.. Phila. 
$'7'7 





*« Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Outfit free. SHaw & Co., AvGcusTa, MAINE. 





THE 


SUMMER FASHIONS 


Just received from Paris, and published 
exclusively in 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


With Accurate Descriptions of 


THE NEW STYLES 


Of SUMMER TOILETS, BONNETS, HATS, Etc, Etc, . 





The Lyons (N. Y.) Republican, referring to the merits. - 
of this periodical, remarks : 


“FRANK Lesiin’s Lapy’s MaGazing needs no special | 
praise at our hands; it speaks for itself, and is a prime 
favorite in every household where it has ever gained a . 
foothold. Its stories, its poetry, its sketches, its engrav- 
ings, its fashions—all things about it, in faet—are first- 
class in their way; and. take it for all in all, we don’t : 
know of a ladv’s magazine in America that excels it, and’! 
few that come within cannon-shot of equaling it, in any’ 
of the departments we have mentioned. In point of, 
cheapness it outranks them alli, quality and quantitv. 
considered, its price being only $3.50 a year, postpaid,’” 


Colored and Plain Fashion Plates are 
imported directly from Paris monthly 
exclusively for this Magazine, 


The plates are beautiful impressions, eolored and fin- 
ished with the utmost artistic taste, 


‘ 





The Reports of the various changes in the styles 
of European toilets appear simultaneously with thoge ia 
the Paris journals. 


Pictures and Accurate Descriptions ure 
also given of the 


Lates American Styles of Ladies’ & Children’s 
Costumes, Hats, Bonnets, 
Etc., Etc, 

The Literary Contents are of a varied and 
highly interesting character, comprising seleet Serial 
Novels and Short Stories by popular writers, Poetry, 
Society Gossip, Fashionable Intelligence, Anecdotes, and 


a Choice Miscellany embodying a fund of general infor- 
mation on timely subjects, etc., etc. 





Pablished on the 15th ef Every Month, 
ANNUAL SupscriPTioy, $3,50, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOOSR, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING 





A. L. NOBLE’S BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


“Three Women at Odds,” 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 

















FLORILINE 


TEETH AND BREATH, 





Best Liquid Dentifrice in the 
World. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Sold by all Druggists in the United 
States. | 





Edwin Alden’s 


Complete Catalogue 


OF LEGITIMATE 





§ 


JUST ISSUED---160 PAGES. 


Containing the names of all Daily, Weekly and 


Monthly Newspapers and Magazines published 
in the United States. Their Class, Politics, De- 


nomination and Circulation, together with Pop- 
ulation of City or Town in which they are pub- 


lished. Also Classified Lists of Religious, Agri- 


cultural, Political, and Local Newspapers, and 























‘Magazines. Sent on receipt of 10 cents to pay 


mailing expenses, 





Epwin ALpen’s Advertising Agency, 
No. 174 Elm Street, CincinNaAtI, O. 


Columbia Bicycle. 
100 Miles in Seven Hours. 
An ever -saddled horse, 
which eats nothing and 
takes nobody’s dus. 
Send 3-cent stamp for 
price-list and 24-page illus- 
} trated catalogue with full 
information. 
Y THE ProPE MrG. CO., 


~ SumMER St., Boston, Mass. 


=e 
M se Opera Glasses, Spec- 











tacles, at greatly reduced prices. Send three 
Stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 
R. & J. BECK, Philadelphia. 


n$3 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. (Self-inker $5) 18 larger siz 
For business or pleasure, young or old. yourowna 
vertising and printing. Catalogue of s, type, card 
&c., for 2 stamps, Kelsey & Oo, Meriden, Con 











FRANK  LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








{Aveust 9, 1879. 
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UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS OUTLOOK GROWING BRIGHTER. 


Uncie Bam—‘So your crops are short again, and you want to buy my wheat and corn, and farm fixin’s generally, do you? 





Manhattan Beach 


THE 


LEADING SEASIDE RESORT 


Fashionable and Select. 


The Magnificent Hotel is First-class in all its 
Appointments, and the Cuisine 
Unsurpassed. 


GILMORE'S BAND AND LEVY 


Grand Concerts Every Afternoon 
and Evening. 


3,000 BATHING HOUSES, 


With GAS and RUNNING WATER, 
Safest and Firmest Beach in America. 


THE MARINE RAILWAY 


To the East and West ends of the Beach. 


THE IMMENSE CAPTIVE BALLOON 


The Railway is Double Track, Steel Rails on 
both Divisions. 














Grand Display of Fireworks 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, 





Bw See Time Table on Page 386. -@h 


and $1,100 Pianos 
PIAN os an SES4S S70 Organs only 
493 25 Organs only $73.75. Tremendoue 
Reduction during the Midsummer months. Having been 
ELECTED MAYOR of my city and entrusted with its 
bonds should be sufficient proof of my responsibility. 
Latest circulars and Illustrated Newspaper free, 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wi m, N. J. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


The Cheapest and Most Comprehensive 
Magazine in the World. 








128 PAGES QUARTO. OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Replete with instruction and entertainment. Every 
department of literature represented ; the 
best living writers contribute 
to its pages. 





Published on the 15th of each month. Price 25 cents a 
number, or $3 a year, postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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Waal, come along. I’ve enough to supply you all, 








“aig Atramey 303 


Hamper ‘*B,”’ containing a@ dozen assorted Wincs and 
Spirits, $10, 


THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., N. Y. 


\ Y. Central & Hudson River RE. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


C. B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. 
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RICE, plain, $2. XX Cot, price $2. Makes a perfect 

bed—no mattresses or pillows required—better than 
a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly ; sel{-fastening ; 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, 
sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘‘the 
coolest place in the house.’’ Splendid for invalids. 
Send for circulars. Sent on receipt of price, or C. O. D. 
HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St,, Boston ; 207 Canal 
St., New York ; 165 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


FIRM’S 


Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 21st, 1879. 











P. 0. Box 4272, N. Y. 








THE NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 


Frank Leslie’s Chatterbox. 


AN ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE PUBLICATION. 


Expressly intended to amuse youthful readers, and at the same time impart useful information, The contents 


consists of pleasing Stories and Tales, Descriptive Articles, Adventures, 


ture, Poetry, ete., etc. 


History (Natural and Scriptural), Floricul- 


Its 48 Quarto Pages abound with Beautifal Engravings, 


Published monthly. Sold by all newsdealers. Price 10 cents a copy. 


Annual subscription, $1, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE,” 


Nature’s Remedy applied by a Natural 
Method. 

This justly celebrated lotion is pronounced by all who 
have used it to be of wonderful inunctive power, as well 
as full of healing. 

Physicians of all schools recommend it as an external 
remedy, safe to use and of great value, 

Inflammation cannot exist where it is applied, 

Never fails to relieve pain, from whatever cause. 

Cures Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Neu- 
ralgia, Rneumatism, Lame Back, Headache, Piles, Boils, 
Erysipelas, Contracted Cords, etc, 

Removes all soreness from Bunions, Chilblains and 
Corns, curing them. 

When used in sponge or foot baths, it at once relieves 
all pain and soreness of body, limbs or feet, 


‘SA PANUI.E” 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Ask your druggist to get it for you if not on hand, 
Pixt AnD Quart Borties, 50c. awn $1. 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents,N. Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop’rs, 237 Broadway, N.Y 





CONEY ISLAND 


BAY RIDGE 
To 
Manhattan Beach 


From Foot of Whitehall Street, 
VIA STEAMER 

D. R. MARTIN 

Leaving 25 minutes past the hour from 8:25 AM. to 
8:25 P. M. 
Commodious Pavilion and Waiting Room communicates 
direct with the depot of the Elevated Rail- 
roads, foot of Whitehall Street, 
Pier 1, E. R., next slip 
to South Ferry. 


TRY THIS ROUTE. 


Starin’s Bxcursions 








E. D. BASSFORD, 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE 
Most Extensive House-Furnisher 
in America, 


HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST FOR 1879. 


This very useful book of 80 large pages, carefully indexed 
and alphabetically arranged, can be had on 
application, or mailed free to 
apy address, 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


House-F'urnishing Stores, 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, WOODEN 
WARE and 


REFRIGERATORS, 
1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16 & 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Corner of Eighth Street and Third and Fourth Avenues, 
New York Cry. 


“THREE WOMEN AT ODDS,” 


BY 


A. L. NOBLE, 





A New and Brilliant Novel, 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


